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PIONEERS IN A BIG FIELD 


“Textbooks rush in where curricula fear to tread.” When 
THE HOMEMAKING SERIES, by Kinne and Cooley, was 


published three years ago, many school people asked us, 











“What are you going to do with textbooks in domestic 
science for elementary schools? This is a high school sub- 
ject.” And so it was, then. But these books, more than any 


one factor, have made it a “grade” subject. 


FOOD AND HEALTH (3.72) deals in an ele- 
mentary way with the industrial and sanitary 
aspects of the preparation of food 


CLOTHING AND HEALTH (3.72) treats the 
subjects of simple sewing and the choice of 


dress. 





THE HOME AND THE FAMILY (3.80) pre- 
sents, in an unusually elementary and attrac- 
tive way, the essentials of home management. 


This series is prescribed in several states, has won many 
county adoptions, and is in use in scores of Important cities. 


Why? 


Because it teaches girls how to live so early in the 
course that it reaches the poorer pupils who 
leave school prematurely ; 





because it connects domestic science with hygiene 
in such a way as to make each of these sub- 
jects more socially useful; and 


because it cultivates an aesthetic sense with 
reference to home surroundings. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’ 
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How to Justify 
the Study of Latin 


Two of the chief complaints made of our schools 
in recent years are: (1) They fail to give pupils an 
adequate knowledgeand ability in the use of English 


and (2) they waste time in teaching unnecessary sub- 
jects. 


Now, if Latin is not to go the way of Greek, it must prove its 
value and justify its place in thecourse of study. Hereis the way: 


Let the study of Latin be made to increase the 
pupil’s knowledgeofEnglish. Let it beanintensive 
study of English. By introducing each principle 
of Latin syntax through its English equivalent, 
and by making constant comparisons between the 
two languages in words and usage, you will make 
the pupil’s knowledge of both Latin and English far 
greater than would otherwise be possible. 


Place’s Beginning Latin is a new book with just this purpose 
and plan. Its close correlation of the two languages will be a reve- 
lation to every teacher. No textbook has ever been published 
which offers such new possibilities in the teaching of Latin. 


Place’s Beginning Latin 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, Litt.D., Pro- 


fessor of Latin, Syracuse University. 416 pages. 
144 illustrations. Five full pages in color. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Being a facsimile of the front page of a school paper such as could be printed in your 
school—if printing outfit were installed. 





Education 
Department — 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Qunameines w Ave 
Jersey City, N. J 





Printing Aids | in 
Teaching English 


E ability to write good English, subject 
to the rules of grammar, 1s of paramount 
importance in education, and yet if there is 
any one subject in 
which the public 
school pupils show 
a noticeable defi- 
ciency,when meas- 
ured by required 
standards,itisthat 
of English. 

To properly con- 
struct a sentence 
by combining the 
words in conform- 
ity with rules is at 
best a difficult sub- 
ject to teach, and 
the teacher should 
have every supple- 
mentary aid that will help in this work. 

Let the boy take to the case the composi- 
tion he has written and set it up in type. 
Every word of that composition requires the 
deliberate selection of the different letters 
of which it is composed, and the separation 
of words or clauses by punctuation points 1s 
dependent upon an intelligent knowledge of 
the structure of language. Nothing but pre- 
cision and accuracy is tolerated 1n the use of 
types; and when the job is done every mis- 





spelled word, every proper name set in lower _ 


case and every misused word or omission of 
punctuation points stares him in the face, 
and his own ignorance stands revealed in 
black and white to his teacher. 


—A 
wP 


Indi 








Already installed in all schools. We have nothing 
for the pupils that is quite so fascinating to them 


W H. RICHARDSON, Supt. ef Schools, Cuyahogs winGie 








Print Shop, Boys’ Vocational School, Newark, N. J. 





An Emblem that 
Represents Service 


emblem printed below in this column 
is the trade-mark of the Education De 
partment of the American Type Founders 
Company. The de- 
vice means service 
—both before and 
after the installing 
of a school outfit. 
If you should be 
at all interested in 
the possibilities of 
a printing outfit, or 
should you desire 
practical aid or in- 
formation regard- 
ing the details of 
installing one, a re- 
quest made direct 
to the Education 
Department of the 
American Type Founders Company will im- 
mediately bring to your assistance al] the 
facilities of this Company to supply you 
with authentic information even to the 
minutest detail. Over twelve hundred super- 
intendents of schools in the United States 
will vouch for the educational benefits to be 
derived from instruction in printing. 





Write for Suggested 
information and liste of materials 
literature supplied 





American Type Founders Co. 


Boston Atienta Chucago Kansas City 

New York Buffale Milwaukee Denver ‘ 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati Los Angeles 

Baltamore Cleveland St. Louis San Franciace 

Richmond Detroit Minneapolis Portland 
Spokane Winnipeg 





This article is set in Century Schoolbook, a new eyesight-eaving type designed for educational 
printing and advertisements. Note its extreme legibility. 
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Volume X 


THE IDEA OF THE UNIVERSITY. III 
7 

But in all this agitation for democratic 
control the voice of the student has been 
either inarticulate or unheard. Why are 
not the student’s interests as vital as those 
of the faculty? The gulf which sometimes 
exists between faculty and administration 
is probably never so great as that which 
separates faculty and students. This is 
obviously the chief reason for the student’s 
lack of initiative and responsible effort. 
He fails to acquire inspiration from his in- 
structors, because he so seldom regards 
himself as a person of a similar sort, im- 
bued with comparable scholarly interests 
and purposes. It is hard to fix the blame 
for a diversity of aim and purpose, which 
makes possible a breach where there 
should be close contact and unity of effort; 
but at least it is important to realize the 
serious consequences of the defect. If the 
idea of the university is that of a com- 
munity of scholars, surely the students are 
not the least important contingent in that 
community ; and if the interest of the com- 
munity is to cultivate philosophical in- 
sight, it is evident that an identical ideal 
shall prevail among students and faculty. 

The infrequency of such a common in- 
terest is rather curiously revealed when we 
consider how seldom teachers and students 
agree in their estimates upon the effective- 
ness and general standing of individual 
members of the university community. It 
is well known that prominence in student 
affairs is no guarantee that the student 
thus honored by his fellows will be found 
equally estimable in the eyes of his in- 
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structors. Even in where such 


prominence rests not alone upon good fel 


Cases 


lowship or personal attractiveness, but also 
upon real qualities of leadership and or 
ganizing ability, it does not always happen 
that the possessor will make a notable im- 
pression upon the faculty. 
dom, on the other hand, is the scholar and 
investigator rightly appraised by his stu- 
dents! Many a man of eminence in his 
field of work teaches class after class of 
undergraduates without a 
their part that they have been privileged to 
sit at the feet of a master, while in a neigh 
boring classroom they will listen with eager- 
ness to the emptiest of words, and vote the 
**popular’”’ 
one of the anomalies of the university that 
reputations are made, among the students, 
almost entirely within their own circles, 
and among the faculty, solely by the esti- 
mation of their colleagues. 

One can not but feel a great need for 
healing the breach which now separates stu- 
dent and teacher. No doubt the teacher 
may be blamed for a certain aloofness and 
a lack of vital interest in student-life and 
affairs, though some independence is cer- 
tainly his right in this sphere. It is also 
true that the eminent scholar is not always 
an eloquent or inspiring teacher. To 
bridge the gulf some effort must be ex- 
pended on both sides. One may venture 
the remark that the student’s effort might 
be in the direction of a more intelligent ex- 
pression of his qualities of character and 
initiative, while the teacher’s effort might 
be expended in learning to teach more ef- 


And how sel- 


suspicion on 


professor a great man. It is 


fectively. We are sometimes informed that 
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the faculty should come down to the stu- 
dent’s level, since it is manifestly impos- 
sible to raise the student mind at once to 
the thinking. But 
even if reciprocal adjustments were easily 
made, it is doubtful if they would be worth 
while, the would 
probably be decidedly mediocre. These 
different levels of attitude, interests, and 
thoughtfulness are natural, and should be 
maintained. As mature men the faculty 
are not expected to enter into all the boy- 
ish sports of a student, nor should we ex- 
pect the student to assume the role of a 
What we need is intelli- 
gent evaluation on both sides. If the stu- 
dent but entertain some vestige of rever- 
ence for scholarship he will be less likely 
to judge a distinguished scholar ‘‘dull and 
tiresome’’; while the teacher, if alive to 
the moulding of character, will be less likely 


level of professorial 


because level attained 


professor in little. 


to dismiss some bizarre evidence of initia- 


‘ 


tive as unduly ‘‘smart.”’ 
It is the teacher’s business to know, and 
Un- 


fortunately, the one capacity does not nec- 


to put others in the way of knowing. 


essarily imply the other in sufficient meas- 
ure to render their union always complete. 
Many who know much lack the faculty to 
teach well, or, at least, the willingness to 
to the problem of making 
others. 


give thought 
their 
They are apparently content if they pos- 
sess the knowledge themselves, and seem 
more or less indifferent to the problem of 
imparting it. Some who really know very 
little gain the reputation of being great 


knowledge intelligible to 


teachers, and it has even been seriously 
contended that a is more 
desirable than a ‘‘good scholar.’’ But how 
little do they reckon with the true coin of 
wisdom who can countenance any teaching, 
however ‘‘brilliant’’ 
that is not based upon sound judgment 


‘good teacher’’ 


and ‘‘inspiring,’’ 


and thorough knowledge! 
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To secure competent instruction as well 
as sound scholarship is not an easy thing, 
but we can not hope for or desire the one 
without the other. As a result of activi- 
ties in the field of pedagogy, teachers are 
everywhere giving greater heed to the prob- 
lems of teaching. The much abused pro- 
fessor of pedagogy is gradually making his 
plea heard in the land, though there is 
still a certain amount of grumbling scep- 
ticism as to the possibility of teaching 
teachers how to teach. At least it has been 
made plain that some kind of pedagogy, 
conscious or unconscious, is essential to the 
teacher, wherever and under whatever con- 
ditions he may be laboring, and likewise 
that university faculties must not 
possess and create knowledge, but also im- 
part it. 

As for the special interests of students, 
we can not deny them, though we might 


only 


hope to enlarge and to enlighten them. 
Their enlargement would bring the stu 
dents into closer touch with their mentors 
of the faculty, while their enlightenment 
tend to build 
soundly and more convincingly. 


character more 
The stu 


dent too often lacks a sense of responsi 


would 


bility in the cultivation of intellectual in- 
terests, both in himself and in the univer- 
sity community. If in some way this sense 
could be quickened, we should be measur 
ably nearer the goal of our idea of the uni 
versity. Unfortunately this issue is not 
a vital one in the 
undergraduate, partly because of his im- 
maturity. But certainly we might assume 
that university students are men and 
women, and hence are ready to undertake 
the obligations of individual thought 
action. If we treat them as preparatory 
school students during the first two years 
of their university course, we are apt t 
continue to treat them in the same manner 
when they have become juniors and seniors. 


mind of the averag: 


] 
ana 
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When the students of a university are 
ready to aecept the responsibilities of free 
agents in the academic community, there 
of aloofness on the 


WwW l] be less evidence 


part of their teachers, and the common 
bond of intellectual interest will join them 
difficult to 
this 
inion will be effected, but it is fairly cer- 
that 


towards 


more closely together. It is 


exact means by which 


suggest the 


tain the next considerable movement 


the realization of the university 
Hitherto 


means of 


idea will center upon this point. 
the alumni have been the only 
voicing student interests in the controlling 
bodies, but the logie of the situation com- 
pels us to look forward to a time when the 
student himself will have something to say 
regarding the policies and the administra- 
tion of his university. 

Only after this comes to pass shall we be 
able to maintain such standards of schol- 
arship as are indicated by the idea of the 
university. The multiplication of prizes 
and other academic distinctions and awards 
can never create the spirit of academic re- 
sponsibility, scholarship and research; nor 
‘an penalties, for even now the markedly 
unfit are occasionally eliminated from the 
community of learning. But these things 
have no conceivable relation to the instinct 
‘f intellectual curiosity and its satisfac- 
tion. Either the individual is seized with 
an inspiring desire to know, or he is not; 
and no prize, however attractive; no pen- 
alty, however disgraceful, can accomplish 
‘speeding-up’’ of a sluggish 
nature already intent upon the satisfaction 
f an impulse to learn. Though an artificial 
incentive may be better than none at all, 
what is needed in the stimulation of schol- 


‘ 


more than the 


arship is not so much competition as emu- 
lation; not so much the comparison of 
grades, as the example of a rich and com- 
prehensive life. This is the incomparable 
asset of the true member of a university, 
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whether teacher or student It can not be 


measured in terms of dollars or medals. 


though these may be desirable enough in 
themselves, and in so far as they mark the 
possession of scholarly gifts and the attain 
ment of scholarly results, they may supply 
a valuable aid in stimulating the emulative 
For the end of 


learning is a self-control founded upon an 


disposition. true higher 


enriched and well-balanced mind 


VI 
It is likewise emulation rather than the 
pecuniary reward of competition that must 
always be the true solace of the scholar. 
However urgent the present demand for an 
increase of salaries, however hard for the 
professor to provide himself and his family 
with a decent living, we can not therefore 


conclude that increased wages will be ac- 
companied by increased effectiveness and 
This 


to still the 


productive effort. statement is not 


calculated well-nigh universal 


ery for a substantial rise of the salary- 


scale. Any one who in these days attempts 
to live on the stipend which is commonly 
accorded an instructor of the lower grades 
in any of our universities, knows the utter 


While the 


of living have increased nearly one hun- 


costs 


absurdity of the situation. 
dred per cent. during the past few years, 
the salaries of instructors have either re- 
mained stationary, or have advanced by 
such small increments that their recipients 


have often been foreed to undergo the 
bitterest economies in eking out a bare 
livelihood. The effect of this distressing 


situation upon their enthusiasm and their 
usefulness as teachers has been obviously 
unfavorable. Some means, however drastic, 
must assuredly be found to give a decent 
Under the 
tracting limitations of poverty, no man can 


do his best 


living to those who teach. dis- 


work, and least of all he who 
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depends upon a certain leisure and relaxa- 
tion for the incubation of ideas. 

Yet there 
which those 


is a menace in this situation 


who are most needy and 


insistent in their demands are 


With privation staring 


hence most 
likely to overlook. 
one in the face, a sense of wrong may be so 
imperative as all but to destroy the teach- 
er’s perspective, and turn him from the 
unfaltering pursuit of his ideals. Our edu- 
cational institutions have been permitted 
to grow in numbers and in material ways, 


staff 


scandalously 


while the teaching has remained 


underpaid and overworked, 


for maladjustments are inevitable in peri 
ods of rapid growth and development. It 
has been necessary to recruit into the facul 
ties of universities many persons of slight 
training, for large classes must be divided 
into sections for recitation and laboratory 


+ 


purposes. This condition was thought to 
be temporary ; it was hoped in a short time 
to secure more adequately trained persons, 
to provide more adequate compensation. 
But in the midst of this period of expan- 
sion the war burst upon us, drafting many 
of the younger instructors into military 
service, and bringing about a sharp ad- 
vance in the costs of living. 

Now that we have returned to the pur- 
suits of peace, we are faced with the prob- 
lem of filling numerous vacancies in the 
staff, with salaries which have lost about 
half their purchasing power. Instructors 
who once found it possible to exist and sup- 
port a wife and child with a stipend of 
$1,000 to $1,500, are no longer able to do 
so. It has been stated on the authority of 
the War Labor Board that the ‘‘minimum 
existence wage’’ for a normal family of 
the ‘‘working’’ 
surely the instructor in a university has 
and 


class is $1,500 a year; and 


need of certain comforts 


refinements of living, to say nothing of 


legitimate 


more expensive clothing and food, which a 
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day-laborer is not accustomed to enjoy. 
Some substantial advance in salary must 
be provided if men of proper talent and 
equipment are to be retained in their posts 
as teachers, but the effort now being made 
to secure a fair minimum wage, if success- 
ful, is not unlikely to be followed by an 


} 


influx of ‘‘time-servers’’ who will do littl 
to advance the cause of education. Cer- 
tainly there are those who are content with 
a ‘‘living,’’ men who are willing to accept 
the routine of the class-room without spe- 
cial effort or inspiration; and we can not 
be blind to the 


ploying teachers of this stamp. 


undesirable effect of em- 


How, then, shall we correct this menace 
of poor teaching? One of the chief rea- 
sons for the absence of scholarly incentive 
In universities is the slipshod and casual 
training which many students receive be- 
We al- 
ready have the serious problem of reme- 
dying this defect through our introductory 
courses for the freshman and sophomore 


doubly 


fore they enter the university. 


years. The problem is serious 
when the instructors whom the university 
ean employ to supervise this training are 
even less skilled as teachers, and often less 
than the 


secondary teachers by whom these stud 


well informed as scholars, are 
dents were previously taught. 
Formerly the universities recruited their 
assistants and instructors from a class of 
imbued the true 


If not always as com- 


academic novices with 
spirit of learning. 
petent as they might have been, they were 
still able to work to advantage under the 
guidance of a senior professor who di 
rected their courses, and saw that stand 


maintained 


ards of scholarship were 
With the great increase in the number of 
students who now flock to the universities, 
and who elect introductory courses in all 
subjects, the professor in charge has bee! 


inclined, and sometimes foreed, to delegate 
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his responsibility by placing it altogether be all too evident. As Plato tells us in 
in the hands of subordinate members of the the Sixth Book of ‘‘The Republic”’ 

; ; a re nts fail 1g 
stall. As a result, the students ili ~=to Puny men, seeing this field open, albeit rich 
receive the proper training to prepare grand names and showy titles, are only too tha 
them and induce them to enter upon the ful to desert their trades and rush into philosophy, 

= like criminals ) break out of prison and run for 
ere advanced work which the senior /*¢ ¢™minals who break ; 
. . , _ refuge to a temple, whenever they happen to show 
embers of the faculty retain. Thus a 
. r irkal 1ddress n their ow ies i { 
good share of the university's effort to  fession. For though all this is com mn philos 
stimulate intellectual growth is abortive, opnhy evertheless th rank and splendor wi 
: j si s r 3 r ty sce} hose of ot} 
and the thin stream of students which , \ ir transcend th ny 
, . profess i thes uré l any whos 
rickles on into the advanced courses of ° 
natural ft s r def ve from th first l 
true university crade 1s often composed whose = , ‘ ‘ 
of material as indifferent in quality as _ and enervated their lif irudgery, as . 
vhen it entered the university’s portals. odies hav en gured by their trades and 
on —_~ 

l'o eorrect this. we must have better ae 

teachers for freshmen and sophomores. If We have already suffered much fro 


we are to continue the secondary type of 
schooling during these early years of the 
college course, let us face the issue frankly 
and provide instructors with appropriate 
talent and training for this task. If we 
eonclude that work of this grade is with- 
out the province of a university, let us 
umend our entrance requirements and 
bring our students at once under the tute- 
lage of men fully equipped in the tradi- 
tions and ideals of university work. In 
ease the instructor of freshmen 


should be paid. He 


not be paid so highly as the professor; 


either 
adequately should 
nor paid, perhaps, so highly as he might be 
in the other professions of the same type; 
for willingness to undergo some hardship, 
and to undertake some sacrifice, is perhaps 
the surest indication of a true scholarly 


purpose. While it is unlikely that a min- 


imum wage adopted for teachers will ever 


be so high as to draw many of an actively 
malign disposition into the profession of 
teaching, it may well bring an increasing 
number of persons of the indolent and 
ineffectual type; 


the ‘‘ respectability re ae 


the type that capitalizes 
education as a 


cloak for deficiencies that otherwise would 


this, principally in the publie schools, but 


to some extent also in the colleges and 
universities, We shall have more oj} if 
when the teaching profession has been 


effectually ‘‘unionized,’’ with the affiliation 
of organized labor to support its ‘*strikes’’ 
for higher wages. Such an affiliation may 
bring ‘‘results’’ in publie schools and in 
state universities, but those who support 
realize that at most 


the movement should 


advance the minimum 


It is not so likely to 


it is ealeulated to 
wage of teachers. 
provide incentives for scholarship, either 
and if the men 
that it 


entails, are to be charged with the conduct 


pecuniary or otherwise, 


who are committed to it, and all 
of scholarship, it is gravely to be feared 
that the detached 
scholarship demands will no longer obtain. 


individualism which 
The professoriate makes a common con 
plaint that the plums of the profession are 
too few in number, and too low in value, 
that 


their distribution As a 


there is manifest unfairness in 


and 


rule, administra 


tive ability commands a higher premium 
than scholarship. The most  legrtimate 
part of this criticism is that the p! 


ims are, 


indeed, few in number, and lacking in 


+ 


juice. In other walks of life where in 
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gence is prized, there are usually some 
high and satisfying rewards for those who 
If we had even a few 
brought 


achieve eminence. 


chairs in our universities which 
their incumbents honoraria that might be 
regarded as generous, even when compared 
with the rewards of other professions, it 
would be an evident incentive to scholar- 
within the precincts for 
Un- 


can 


ship, at least 


which such chairs were established. 


fortunately, the most that a scholar 
hope for by dint of mere scholarship is 
the very modest return which enables him 
to meet his bare physical needs. For this 
reason a fair minimum wage would bring 
instructor so near the 


the lower grade 


usual stipend of the professor that a 
valuable incentive to further effort would 
be lacking. 

It is not at all diffieult to understand 
why administrative ability should be more 
keenly sought and more highly rewarded 
than mere scholarship. As things go, edu- 
cational machinery is a complicated affair, 
and there is need of competent men to 
watch the machinery—whether as presi- 
dents, deans, directors, heads of depart- 
These 


persons all have their price, and competi- 


ments, or chairmen of committees. 


tion does something to keep it relatively 
high. One ean hardly say that the admin- 
istrative personnel receives more than it 
earns or deserves. The fault lies rather in 
the fact that the 
shoulders rests the real burden of univer- 


sity work, and whose pursuits this machin- 


scholars, upon whose 


ery is devised to assist and facilitate, re- 
No one 


would question a stipend of six to eight 


ceive much less than they deserve. 


thousand dollars paid to an administrative 
official or clerk, if certain of the scholars 
whom he serves were receiving ten or twelve 
thousand dollars. But when the scholar, at 


best. has but three to four thousand as his 
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portion, the discrepancy with its inverse 
ratio cries out. 

Since administrative ability is not nec- 
essarily wanting in the productive scholar, 
he is often tempted to accept the higher 
which attaches to administrative 
work. At first he is apt to fancy that he 
ean continue his scholarly research, and do 


reward 


the office work as a mere stint, but once 
caught in the machine, he finds that the 
two attitudes of mind refuse to be recon- 
ciled. Little by little he loses his zest for 
learning, and more his mind 
runs into questions of ‘‘policies’’ and ad- 
ministrative details. When a scholar is 
called to the presidency of a university 
relinquish his 


and more 


he commonly refuses to 
teaching and research, and for a year or 
two we find him continuing his ‘‘courses’”’ 
the notion of keeping his 
scholarly interest alive. But his high in- 
tentions seldom bear important ‘ruits, and 
he gradually comes to realize that his 
teaching is only a perfunctory re-hashing 
of the materials which he had gathered to- 
gether in the days of his professoriate. 
Yet even after his own sad experience, the 
president is likely to cherish the idea that 
his subordinate officials can continue to 
teach and engage in scholarly research 
while, at the they devote 
thought and effort to the machinery of 
schedules, absences, grades, scholastic de- 
linquencies, and all the rest that devolves 
upon deans and other academic officials. 
The scholar who accepts responsibility for 
such matters is almost inevitably ruined; 
not merely because these matters are irrele- 
vant to scholarship, but because of the 
large amount of time and energy consumed 
in the construction and execution of the 


‘ 


with vague 


same time, 


decrees and regulations involved. 

Policies and programs are not of them- 
selves alien to a scholar’s interests, and 
he ean well afford to give them consider- 
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ation from time to time as occasion may 
demand, but to dwell constantly with them, 
and with their minute and often exasper- 
ating addenda, means flooding one’s mind 
with a superfluity of detail which effec- 
leisure for thought. 
cultivate 


tually destroys all 
Deprived of 


periods of fallow receptivity, no mind can 


opportunity to 


and achieve results 


Academie, and all 


function creatively 


worthy of a scholar. 


other machinery and machine-like inter- 
ests, have this stultifying effect upon 


scholarship. The work may be admirable 
in its way, and well worth the attention 
men; it 


of trained and may 


have to do with production of a high order 


competent 


on the part of those who engage in it; 
but to combine efforts of this sort with the 
efforts of scholarly research is bound to 
spell futility. One or the other is sure to 
be neglected, and both inevitably 
In order to be convinced of this, 


must 
suffer. 
one has only to review the achievements of 
any number of distinguished scholars after 
assuming an administrative office. In the 
measure in which they achieve success 
in their administrative their 
scholarly productiveness falls off in amount, 
and declines in merit. 

Highly paid administrative officials are 
a natural consequence of the large uni- 
versity, with its diversified colleges and 
elaborate hold these 
officials in sympathetic touch with the 
spirit of the university and the temper 


capacities, 


organization. To 


of its scholarly communicants, is one of 
the great and difficult problems of univer- 
sity organization. Some universities, reec- 
ognizing the opposition of scholarly in- 
terests and the management of affairs, have 
tried the expedient of employing business 
as their and directors. 
While the scholars are thus relieved of 
many petty details, the results have not 
always proved as gratifying as one could 


managers deans 
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wish because of the radical difference in 
attitude between the two. An anecdote bear 
ing upon this incompatibility comes from a 
of the 


a distinguished efficiency engineer is em 


State university middle west, whet 


ployed as dean of the arts college, and 


relates to a request made by a professor it 


charge of a small laboratory for the in 


stallation of some twenty incandescent 


lamps in his quarters. The dean to whom 


the request was made refused to sanctio1 
the installation of more than sixteen lamps, 
on the ground that the laboratory course 
offered by the department in question was 
students. One 


limited to that number of 


lamp tor each student was sufficient, in 
his opinion. 

Another expedient, sometimes resorted 
to, provides that the administrative heads 
of departments and colleges shall rotate. 
The incumbent is appointed or elected for 
a term of years during which he sacrifices 
duties of his 


a part of his time to the 


one of 
** office’’ 
remaining largely in the hands of a semi- 
permanent clerical force which is subject 


office, and is then succeeded by 
his colleagues; the work of the 


to the general oversight of the temporary 


head. Such a practise prevails in certain 


foreign universities, but their academic 
organization seems to permit of greater 
looseness than does ours. At any rate, 


the plan has never proved highly sueccess- 
ful in American universities, and although 
it has not been as thoroughly and ex- 
democratic ideal 


tensively tried as its 


would seem to warrant, it has usually 
tended either weak 


jointed, or towards a strongly bureaucratic, 


towards a and dis- 


form of government. After a few years 


of successful rotation, the office commonly 
ceases to rotate. The faculty appears to 
run out of suitable material for the posi- 
tion in question, and the incumbent, if 


he is willing to continue, is reelected or 
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Mean- 


while, other agencies may be encroaching 


reappointed to succeed himself. 


upon whatever authority the administra- 
activities 


should possess, through the 


tion 


of ‘‘eommittees,’’ either elected or ap- 
pointed, whose personnel likewise tends to 
the 


to give their time and effort 


gravitate into the hands of few who 


are willing 


to the lone hours of inevitable discussion. 


Thus we have the beginnings of a bureau- 
eracy, strong or weak as the case may be; 
supporting the chief officer, or usurping his 
often less arbitrary than the 
ineffi 


prerogatives ; 
‘fone-man power,’’ but often more 
cient. 

But however this problem is solved— 
and personalities frequently play a large 
part in its solution—it is a great pity that 
some of the best of our scholars should be 
tempted into administrative paths by the 
allurement of the ‘‘honor’’ and the pecu- 
niary reward, when we have so much more 
talent have of 
true scholarly worth to draw from in our 


If only the dignity, 


of administrative than we 
community at large. 
the prestige, and the monetary consider- 
ation shown to the scholar were as great 
as those which usually attach to the ad- 
ministrator, we should be in a better way 
to preserve the atmosphere and the exalta- 
tion of learning; nor should we necessarily 
suffer thereby in the quality or the refine- 
ment of our administrative machinery. 


VII 

One of the more serious problems of 
student-life and activity as it bears upon 
the idea of the university, is that of the 
fraternal organizations which now flourish 
in the ranks of the undergraduates. Fra- 
had **literary 
groups of like-minded students 


ternities their omgin as 
societies’ 
banded together for the purpose of learn- 
ing and of expressing themselves in private 


by means of debate and other literary ex- 
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But the element of a close and 


intimate fellowship, the mystic secrecy of 


ereises, 


eceremonials and etiquettes, joined to the 
social prestige which an exclusive society 
brings, soon relegated the literary feature 
of the organization to the limbo of formal- 


ities. The striking feature of the frater- 


nity, to day, is the close bond of fellowship 
which it cements among its members. In 
has been con 


the promotion of this end it 


The fraternal life is 


spicuously successful. 


a real living-together of the brotherhood, 


and the selection of its members by unan- 
imous consent goes far towards guaran- 
a certain uniformity of character 


and The 


evidences of this uniformity in personnel 


teeing 
temperament. more superficial 
ean be readily discerned by those who live 
in a college community, and who give some 
the 
appearance 


and 
the 
members of different student organizations 

Although a commendable fraternal spirit 


attention to minutizw of dress 


personal which stamp 


is thus fostered, certain consequences of 


the system are more dubious. It is quite 
evident that scholarly interests and pur- 
suits are not likely to be unduly empha- 
sized among the qualifications for member- 
Indeed, in eculti 
mater’’ thi 
her 


ship in a fraternity. 
*falma 
fraternity is apt to 
‘*stately halls’’ than the learning that goes 
As the president of Cornell 


vating the spirit of 
more glorify 
on therein. 
University has expressed it in a recent 
report: 


These societies offer delightful homes to stu 
dents, . . . and in the society houses occupied by 
congenial groups of students there are many op 
portunities for social intercourse, for good fellow 
ship, and, both casually and by design, for mutual 
improvement of education. But, as Emerson has 
well said, men pay some price for every good the} 
enjoy—the price being often the good in a forn 
that it 
carried to the highest pitch becomes rashness or 
Now the peculiar excelle: 


so extreme becomes noxious, as courag 


even foolhardiness. 


of a fraternity is the association of a congenial 
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group of students in a common life and an inti- 
mate fellowship. Herein, by an almost inevitable 
exaggeration, lies its danger Devotion to. and 
absorption in, the life of the fraternity—not on 
t fficial, but on the social side—easily and al 
yst unconsciously undermines the student’s will 
work and stu And yet it was for the sak 
study that he came to the ersity! The 
ser loyalty literates tl great r! And the 
t often is that th . r( i fellow f the 
ternity is ‘‘ dropped y the university A 
tragedy for all three 


The need of reform is erying. If the method is 

\ s, the end to be attained is clear as 
laylight. The fraternity must be baptized with 
the spirit of the university. The university stands 


for truth and knowledge; so must the fraternity. 
But you can not get truth and knowledge without 
strenuous intellectual effort. The university there- 
wre demands hard study; so must the fraternity. 
And until the fraternity recognizes this fact its 


university 


y will be ill-adjusted. 
with great terseness: 


baptize d u ith the 


spirit of the university, as must every other 


This states the ease 
the fraternity must be 


movement, organization, or individual 
effort that finds sanction within a uni- 
In order to effect this 


fraternity 


versity community. 
the 


must change: 


reform, sentiment of the 
its members must be selected, 
not merely because they are good fellows, 
but likewise because they have scholarly 
But not 
So long as the fraternity 


inclinations. such a change is 
readily made, 
exists, it must be allowed to choose its men 
likeable That these 


qualities are not themselves scholarly is 


for their qualities. 
obvious, but that they should so seldom 
be the qualities of scholars is but another 
indication that persons of scholarly inclina- 
tion are more rare among ‘‘students’’ than 
we might properly expect. 

Whatever reform can be effected in the 
fraternities must be effected from within. 
To abolish would 


fraternities altogether 


not 


advance the cause of scholarship one 


hit, though to banish from the univer- 
SIty all those who ean not. or will not, 
study, might in course of time bring the 
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fraternities to seek good fellowship among 
those who are both scholars I d ventle nen 
As things are, one can only regret that th 
spirit of the university has not | suft 
ciently pervasive in the past to imbue thes: 
organizations with a zeal for h ! 
ing in keeping with their commend 
social effectiveness. A leaven scholars 
purpose might have prevented the common 
@€Vil of inbr ad o vhieh briy s ¢ . 
fraternity groups to the dead level 


mediocrity in their 


ever thoughtfulness is cherished as a 
itorious personal adjunct, there must 


wavs be room for the free plav 


viduality; but wherever temperament 
likeness is th prevailing note, individ \ 
is unsought, and when it appears is likely 
to suffer repression, Uniformity tends t 
wards the average, and destroys both the 


higher lights and the deeper shades of 


character. The edueational influence of 
man upon man, which the fraternity group 
makes possible in so marked a degree, is 
refusal to 


rendered nugatory by a tacit 


give favorable consideration to any cand 
date 


from the 


for membership who may diverge 
conventional standards established 
by the traditions of the chapter 

By failing to arouse an 
fundamental aims and purposes, the uni 
versity has lost in the fraternity a power- 
ful agency for the cultivation and support 
of its unique idea. If fraternity men were 
as keenly alive to their duties as members 
of the 
obligations in maintaining the traditions 


‘h they 


university as they are to their 


of their respective ouses,’’ would 
long since have contributed through their 
active and alumni members to the support 
of scholars, fellows, tutors in order that 


these 


fraternity by 


bring honor to the 


persons mm or} Tt 


furthering the interests in 


which the university is most immediately 


cones rned 
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system in which the fraternities will serve 
after the manner 


as nuclei, or ‘‘colleges,’’ 
of Oxford and Cambridge, has little pros- 
pect of successful exploitation until the 
students themselves are concerned in the 
purposes and policies of the university. 
When students awaken to their opportuni- 
ties and duties as members of the univer- 
sity community; when they have become 
enfranchised so that their voices couut in 
determining the programs and policies that 
are to promote higher learning; then, and 
then only, will they be ready to support a 
a tutor upon their fraternity 
bring the 


fellow or 
foundations, and in this way 
spirit of learning into their houses as some- 
thing in no wise incompatible with the 
spirit of brotherly love that now prevails 
there. 

Onee ‘‘baptized with the spirit of the 
university,’’ the fraternity with the loyal 
support of its alumni could readily provide 
additional 


: some 


a ‘‘living’’ and even 
stipend for a scholar in the house, who 
might become a fellow or preceptor of the 
university according to the nature and 
requirements of the situation. Since most 
of the fraternities are national in their 
scope, having numerous chapters scattered 
throughout the various universities, they 
could fill their fellowships with appoint- 
ments from their ranks, and thus 
create an added incentive to membership 
among men having scholarly inclinations 
of a high order. But until the student 
becomes imbued with the spirit of learn- 
ing, until he accepts the obligations of the 
exercise a 


own 


and comes to 
franchise in the furtherance of the uni- 
versity’s idea, it is rather futile to expect 
fraternities to react affirmatively to the 
proposal that they come forward and be 
genuine, 


learned class 


baptized. Any reform, to be 
must emanate from within the body which 


Neither the presi- 


submits to the reform. 
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dent and board of trustees, nor the faculty, 
ean reform students otherwise than by 
educating them to do their part as self- 
determined and responsible constituents in 
the democracy of learning. 


VIII 
How soon a reform may come that is 
ealeulated to bind student and teacher 


more closely together in the purpose and 
aims of the university, is not easily pre- 
dictable; but that such an outcome is in- 
evitable appears patent upon plain logical 
grounds. It is likewise clear that before 
we can achieve a true democracy of learn- 
ing, university students must be able to 
assume their rightful duties. Some stu- 
dents assume them already in so far as 
the occasion permits, but there are many 
others who have but the faintest notion of 
their calling. By so much, at least, the 
modern university falls short of its high 
aim. Some individuals we train well, but 
we fail with the group. An appropriate 
class-consciousness of a scholarly peerage 
has not yet been engendered. It is so 
much easier to instill negative than posi- 
tive virtues. On the whole, the university 
affords a community of gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, and this is no doubt some 
thing of worth. But the virtue of being 
‘‘ventle’’ is after all a negative virtue; 
as Newman remarks, with fine irony, ‘‘it 
is almost a definition of a gentleman to 
say he is one who never inflicts pain.”’ 
But the idea of the university is immeasur 
ably broader in scope and aim than the cul- 
tivation of refined souls that shudder at 
the infliction of pain! A university aims 
to build character upon a rational founda- 
tion; rationality is its chief purpose. It 
cultivates and promotes reasoning in al! 
lines of human interest, and inspires in its 
alike the creation 
collectively. 


students and teachers 
individually 


of ideas, and 
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Under the wise guidance of history and 
tradition, logic and experimentation, it 
seeks always the truth, and is never con- 
tent with the ephemeral or the fanciful. 
For this reason research occupies so im- 
portant a place among its functions. In- 
deed, a university which does not become 
a center for original investigation, is one 
in name only. While the general principle 
upon which this remark is based may go 
unchallenged, there is yet much to be 
desired before it is fulfilled in practise. 
For one thing, we are too ready to regard 
the undergraduate mind as unfitted for 
research. We have maintained that the 
idea of the university is one of intellectual 
As members of a university it is 
Now all thinking is 
course 


values. 
our business to think. 
research. The most elementary 
exercise in original 


will its 


should aim to be an 
investigation. In no 
content penetrate and become a part of 


other way 
the mental furniture of the student. The 
line of demarcation that is sometimes 
drawn between the original research of 
the productive scholar, and the ordinary 
exercise of comprehension on the part of 
the beginner, is really not so much a matter 
of method as it is a matter of fact; for the 
methods are the same in all processes of 
reasoning; it is only in the nature of the 
facts adduced that ‘‘productive’’ research 
differs from the reproduction and discern 
ment of truths long held. There are mean- 
ings to be understood and mastered which 
for ages past have been the common prop- 
erty of the erudite, as there are likewise 
countless problems, both great and small, 
which still await a solution. Although a 
amount of technical skill and pro- 
ficiency is often requisite before one can 
handle, or even grasp the import of an 
original problem, yet as problems these are 
not essentially different from those which 
have already been solved and placed at 


vast 
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our disposal by the skill and ingenuity of 
others: 


all knowledge is 


for all thinking is one in kind, and 
acquired through the 
agency of unique acts of thought. 

as the thinker is concerned, there is little 
difference whether the idea has ever been 
entertained before, or whether it in 
knowledge. In 


a real contribution to 


either case it must be assimilated by th 
thinker, 


of research. 


and such assimilation is an act 
The chief error in education 
is to permit any merely associative practise 
of the mind to usury the place of assimila 
tive knowledge It is so easy to get stu 
dents to go through the motions of learn 
ing, to commit to memory, and to acquire 
habits of speech and action, without ever 
becoming seriously concerned in what they 
Yet we fall 


methods, sometimes even with a belief that 


are about. into these false 


they give ‘‘discipline’’ to the mind and 
provide knowledge that has a universal ap- 
plication. But discipline can be had only 
when a student discerns the pattern of his 
thought, and enters freely into the manner 
of its development; as a bare exercise of 
and habit, lacks all 


but the most immediate of values: that of 


memory instruction 
passing the course. 

There is, however, a real distinction be 
tween the purpose of a university, and the 
purpose of other types and methods of 
The distinction 
been made in what has gone before, and it 


education. has already 
rests largely, though not wholly, upon an 
interpretation of originality in thinking. 
As we pass from the traditional, the con- 
ventional, and the practical arts and eco- 
nomies of everyday life, to its more remote, 
more general, and more abstract aspects, 
we approach the unsolved problems. A 
mind alert and ready to face these prob 
lems has already entered upon their solu 
tion; for this is the attitude of the investi- 


gator, and the essential] meaning of original 
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research, These problems of research are 
inescapable in any university environment, 
and if we fail in our enterprise it is largely 
for lack of sufficient 
with There are usually too many 


leisure to engage 
them. 
‘‘hours,’’ and too much machinery in- 
volved in the manner and method of pass- 
ing them off, for either teacher or student 
to feel himself free to follow the lines of 
his investigation whithersoever they may 
lead him. We are always making ready 
for the leisure moments when we ean dwell 
with our problems in detached seclusion, 
and without hindrance construct the in- 
tricate patterns of explanation, but this 
leisure we seldom find. 


No teacher can 


cc 


earry’’ fifteen hours of 


class-room instruction, and yet give the 
time and energy demanded for productive 
thought. Even the student is likely to 
find the 


pressive than is the subject of his study, 


routine of instruction more im- 
and in consequence he adopts the attitude 
of doing what he must rather than what 
he can. In European universities a stu- 
dent seldom elects more than three courses; 


and the professor may satisfy his con- 


science with two. Once there was an 
American university which followed a 
similar plan, but it succumbed to the 


demand of standardization which has lat- 
terly succeeded in leveling all our institu- 
tions of higher learning to much the same 
plane of mediocrity. The university in 
question formerly maintained a plan of 
study in which each department of its 
eollege offered two courses, an undergrad- 
uate and a graduate; the undergraduate 
aiming to cover the essential features of the 
subject as a year’s course in its broader 
philosophical outlines, while the graduate 
course elaborated with appropriate detail 
upon the foundations that had previously 
laid. Each elected three 


courses for the year, and each professor 


been student 
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could expect that one third of his student’s 
time and effort would be devoted to his sub- 
ject, with the collateral reading and exer- 
cises which he might assign. Such a plan 
does not contemplate a wide-ranging eur- 
riculum, and there are some manifest diffi 
culties in its administration, but it is cer- 
conducive to insight and 


tainly more 


comprehension than the method of more 


ce 


diversified ‘‘nibbling’’ now commonly in 
force in the standardized American college. 
At least, 
dent who gave evidence of initiative and a 


appropriate 


some leisure was afforded the stu- 


desire to learn; with and 
sympathetic guidance he received an op 
portunity to carry his investigations to th 
limit of the information that others had 
collected, and thus to approach the bound 
aries of that Unknown Land which is the 
true delight and inspiration of the scholar 

The idea of the university is the idea of 
productive thinking which we commonly 
eall research. If we fail to attain this idea 
in practise, it is because we do not level 


With the 


chiefly 


our guns and hold the range. 
aid of our though 
mechanical technique, we are given over 
to a great deal of preliminary skirmishing 
which allows students to fall into perfunce 
tory habits of mind, and to rely upon the 
immediate recall of associative memory in 
*‘passing off’’ their courses. A real and 
comprehensive view of a subject is rarely 
achieved, because no frontal attack is mad 
upon it. Teachers and students alike be- 
come dull slaves of routine whenever they 


elaborate 


allow 
vices to deflect them from the path which 
justifies their existence and their 


grades and other administrative de 


alone 
endeavors. 
When we 
realize that such methods are entirely ur 
suited to the ideals of higher learning. A 


stop to consider, we must 


university which does not stand square!) 
for productive scholarship in all realms 
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of research among all its communicants is 
not only derelict of its duty, but is mis- 
last. 


is but a vantage point from which we may 


named; for, first and a university 
the vistas and the soaring heights 
Land, 
tours, and slowly but surely bring it within 


This, 


we may venture to say, is the idea of the 


desery 


of the Unknown map out its con- 


the ken of all industrious inquirers. 


university that Newman contemplated, and 
it is an idea so obvious that concerning its 
bare essentials there can be no great diver- 
sity of opinion. In the following passage 
it is re-stated in words so pregnant with 
meaning that we may be content to regard 
them a fitting summary of all (and more 
that has been attempted in this essay. 


to 


If then a practical end must be assigned 
a university course, I say it is that of training 
good members of society. Its art is the art of 
social life, and its end is fitness for the world. It 
neither confines its views to particular professions 
on the one hand, nor creates heroes or inspires 
Works indeed of genius fall 
under no art; heroic minds come under no rule; a 


genius on the other 


university is not a birth place of poets or of im- 
mortal authors, of founders of schools, leaders of 
colonies, or conquerors of nations. It does not 
promise a generation of Aristotles or Newtons, of 
Napoleons or Washingtons, or Raphaels or Shakes- 
peares, though such miracles of nature it has be 
fore now contained within its precincts. Nor is it 
content on the other hand with forming the critic 
or the experimentalist, the economist or the engi- 
though such too it includes within its 


But a university training is the great 


neer, 
scope. 
ordinary means to a great but ordinary end; it 
aims at raising the intellectual tone of society, at 
cultivating the public mind, at purifying the na- 
tional taste, at supplying true principles to popu- 
lar enthusiasm and fixing aims to popular aspira- 
to the 


of po- 


tion, at giving enlargement and sobriety 
ideas of age, at facilitating the exercise 
litical power, and refining the intercourse of pri- 
vate life. It 


a clear conscious view of his own opinions and 


is the education which gives a man 


judgments, a truth in developing them, an elo 
quence in expressing them, and a force in urging 
them. It teaches him to see things as they are, to 


go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of 
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what is irrelevant It prepares him to 


any post with credit, and to master any ct 
with facility. It shows him how to a 


himself to others, how to throw himself into their 


state of mind, how to bring before them his ow: 
how to bear with them He is at home iny 8 
ciety, he has common ground with every class; he 


knows when to speak and when to be silent; he is 
able to converse, he is able to listen; he can ask 


gain a lesson seas 


himself; he 


a question pertinently, and 


mpart 


ably, when he has nothing to I 


is ever ready, yet never in the way; he is a pleas 
ant companion, and a comrade you can depend 


upon; he knows when to be serious and when to 


triflle and he has a sure tact which enables him 
to trifle with gracefulmess and to be serious with 
effect. 
itself, while it 


resources for its hap 


He has the repose of a mind which lives in 


lives in the world, and which has 
iness at home when it can 
not go abroad. He has a gift which serves him in 
public, and supports him in retirement, without 


good fortune is but vulgar, and with which 


which g 


failure and disappointment have a 


art which tends to make a man al! this, is in the 
object which it pursues as useful as the art of 
wealth or the art of health, though it is less sus 
ceptible of method, and less tangible, less certain, 


less complete, in its result. 


If these clear, just words could in some 


way be instilled into the minds of every 
member of the university community, and 
their value be gradually brought to bear 
upon the practise of our varied professions, 
they would hold us to our true aims, and 
help us progressively to understand and 
realize the idea of the university. 
Ropert Morris OapeNn 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION—AMER- 
ICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


Ir is common to make a plea for instruc- 


refines 


tion in art on the ground that art 


the tastes and enriches the lives of those 
who receive such instruction. Without in 
the least detracting from the Importan¢ of 


this for edueation in art, the 


reason 


pose OL this article Is 
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value of art education from the economic 
that adequate 
measures be taken to give such instruction 
as will enable the United States to take a 


standpoint, and to urge 


place among the art-producing nations of 
the world proportionate to its population, 
its wealth and its national ideals. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR OF 1851 

With the English-speaking people, edu- 
cation in industrial art dates from the first 
of the great world’s fairs—the one held in 
the famous crystal palace in London in the 
year 1851. This exposition is taken as the 
focal center in considering the development 
of education in industrial art, because 
from it came an impulse toward art train- 
ing for the industries that affected all the 
great nations of the world. 

The international exposition of 1851 was 
planned by the men of England in order 
to give British manufacturers an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to the world the 
superiority of British-manufactured ar- 
ticles. They invited competition with the 
rest of the world, apparently in full confi- 
dence of their position of leadership. In- 
stead of showing British superiority, how- 
ever, the fair revealed the fact that Eng- 
lish-made goods were far below those of 
France wherever skill and taste in produc- 
tion were involved. 

The year after the fair Cardinal Wise- 
address in Manchester in 
which he **The 
that, though we made magnificent things in 
silver work, and gorgeous objects in me- 
tallie productions, beautiful and splendid, 
yet, when you came to look at them with 
the artists’ eye, you could not help observ- 
the immense difference between our 
English productions and those of France.’’ 
He further pointed out that the best prod- 
ucts of the English goldsmiths were by im- 
ported workmen ; ‘‘and it was thus we did 


man made an 


said: exhibition showed 


ing 
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produce some objects that stood in compe- 
not with those of the 
rivals, but with those of his own country- 


tition, workman’s 
men,”’ 

So it was that England found herself be- 
hind most of the nations of the world in 
The United States, however, 
backward than England. 
Having thus been convinced of her infer- 


art products. 
was even more 
iority, England immediately took steps to 
The 
Queen Victoria said in addressing Parlia- 
ment: ‘‘The advancement of the fine arts 


and of 


recognized by you as worthy of the atten- 


provide a remedy. very next year 


practical science will be readily 


tion of a great and enlightened nation,’’ 
and immediately there was established the 
Albert Victoria South 
Kensington, a great national repository for 


and Museum at 
works of industrial art, combined with a 
for art that 
hended all the industrial centers of Eng- 


scheme education compre- 


land. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


BEFORE 1851 


DEMAND FOR ART 

While the establishment of the museum 
at South Kensington was the beginning of 
a great movement in art education it was 
also the culmination of a long period of 
agitation in favor of art education as a 
national asset and a commercial and in- 
dustrial necessity. Thirteen years before 
the World’s Fair, on January 11, 1838, 
there was held in Exeter Hall, London, 
the inaugural meeting of an organization 
known as the ‘‘Society for Promoting De- 
sign and Diffusing a Knowledge and Love 
of the Arts among the People.’’ This or- 
ganization grew out of the investigations 
of a committee of five members of the 
House of Commons appointed ‘‘to enquire 
into the best means of extending among 
the people, especially the manufacturing 
classes, a knowledge of and a taste for art.’”’ 
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In the address of the deputy chairman on 
that occasion he expressed his regret that 
‘‘drawing and the cultivation of the fine 
arts had been so much neglected’’ in his 
country, ‘‘seeing the advantages they have 
diffused in foreign parts, where drawing is 
as cheap as writing.’” 

The chairman of the meeting, who was 
also the chairman of the House of Com- 
mons Committee, said: 

I am sorry to say that the result of that enquiry 
was not favorable to us as a nation studious of 
art. The energy of our national character, the in- 
genuity and the wealth of our capitalists, the un- 
laboriousness of our have 


people, 
productions into the 


conquerable 
spread our manufacturing 
furthest regions of the world. But, in those ar- 
ticles of workmanship whereof the arts form an 
essential element, the enquiries of the committee 
proved that our success was far inferior to that of 
many other nations. 
Does not this suggest a parallel condi- 
m in the United States to-day, eighty 
ears later?) 
The speaker found the reason for this 
ndition (1) in the lack of museums where 
bjeets of art could be seen by the public, 


9 


2) to a shortage of public libraries, and 

3) to the fact that no schools of design 
were available. He called attention to the 
fact that 

The wisdom of Louis XIV., or rather the wisdom 
of his wiser ministers, called forth those living 
fountains of the arts to refresh the commerce of 
Eighty schools of design, he said, 
diffuse refinement and taste among the manufac- 
turers of France. ...In the small kingdom of 
Bavaria they have no less than thirty-three and 
will soon have many more. ... In Belgium and 
Holland schools are founded for instruction in art 
in all the large towns, which are open freely to all. 


France... . 


A little later in his address the speaker 
said: 
Shall we always see the fancy patterns of foreign 


artists exhibited in our shops? 
nd jron ornaments from Germany, copies and 


Ornamental work, 


1 Pamphlet 


entitled 


‘*Society for Promoting 


Practical Design. 
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easts of the antique from Italy, 


ormolu from France? Shall we 
mechanics, or shall be become iu artisans? 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAI 
AFTER 1851 


ART EDUCATION 


These 


concerning industrial art education in Eu 


few sentences reveal some facts 
rope and the thoughts of a few progressive 
Englishmen as early as 1838, yet it took th 
World’s Fair in 1851 to bring about na 
action concerning this matter in 
This 
mediately fol 
South 


tional 
however, was im 


The 


Was e@S- 


England. action, 


by Germany. 


lowe d 
Museum 


1855 the 


Kensington 
1852. In 


Industry 


great 
tablished in 

School of Art 
Munich. During the 
many and Austria 


Royal 
was founded in 
next few years 

ypened museums as fol- 


1864, 


1868. 


1866. 


1869. 


lows: Vienna in Berlin in 


Nuremberg in Weimar in 
Dresden in 1869, Leipsic in 1874, Hamburg 
in 1874, and smaller museums at Stutt 
gart, Cologne, Mayence, Darmstadt, Karls- 
Munich, 
other cities. 
Up to 1872, according to the British offi 
had 122 


industrial art taught. 


ruhe, Salzburg, Augsburg and 


cial report, England established 
where 
In addition to the 


schools 194,000 children were receiving in 


schools was 


these 


instruction in 
struction in drawing in the ‘‘schools for 
Up to that time, aiso, there had 
one well-appointed art 


the poor.’’ 
been established 
school of 190 students for every 210,000 of 
the population. Thus, instruction in art 
as applied to industry was rapidly pro- 
vided and diffused the industrial 
Britain, and the 


among 
classes of Great results 
soon became evident. 


At the Paris Exposition in 1867 England stood 
in the first rank of artistic nations, and even sur 
passed some of those who previously had carried 


off the highest honors. 


2Kiddle and Schem, ‘‘Cyclopedia of Educa 


tion, I } 


I 








This great advance made by the English from 
1851 to 1867 alarmed the French. They saw that 
they could no longer rely on that prestige which 
had always placed them at the head; and they in 
turn began to reconstruct, improve and increase 
their art schools. The commission appointed by 
the Emperor Napoleon III., after due considera- 
tion, made an elaborate report, and the govern- 


ment acted upon its recommendations. 
But France was not the only nation to 


act. 


War the Prussian minister of com- 


merce and industry issued a circular, eall- 


sian 


ing upon the government and the people to 
follow the example of France. This move- 
ment gave to Germany the art schools that 
have foreed her art manufactures into the 
markets of the world in competition with 
those of the best of the other nations. 


AMERICA’S PRESENT OPPORTUNITY 

Thus it was that commercial competition 
was the largest factor in forcing forward 
a development in industrial art instruc- 
tion in Europe during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. During all this 
period, the United States of America was 
for the most part content to furnish the 
raw materials of industry and to invent ma- 
chines to decrease the cost of mechanical 
production. During the last twenty years, 
however, the United States has taken an 
important first step by educating the taste 
and giving some skill to many of its chil- 
dren through art instruction and manual 
training in publie schools. 

Now that the great war has upset eco- 
nomic conditions, there has come America’s 
great opportunity to follow the example of 
ingland after 1851, of France after 1867, 
and of Germany after 1872, and to spend 
a few of her millions of dollars in a na- 
tion-wide development of art as applied to 
industry. Now is the psychological mo- 
ment for America to step into the arena of 
artistic production, as she has into the 
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Immediately after the Franco-Prus- 
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battlefields of Europe. But this can not be 
without preparation. 


billions to 


Just as she 
for 


done 
spent compensate unpre- 
paredness for war, so she must now spend 
millions, at least, to educate art 
workers for the 
John Galsworthy has recently told us that 
the United States has the most favorable 
conditions of all the great nations for the 
development of art: We have the money; 
we have the market; and we have the in- 
herited talent of all the races of Europe. 
We have many rapidly developing mu- 
seums of art; we have at least a few men 


a few 


industries of peace. 


and women of genius, and a much larger 
number of experts trained in the 
schools of Europe; and we have the or- 
ganizing and ability re 
quired to develop a national system of in 
Why not act at 


best 
administrative 


dustrial art education. 
once? 

One very important reason why we have 
not acted in the past is that we have not 
as a nation, projected our minds in that 
direction; we have not caught the visio 
of a comprehensive national scheme of in- 
dustrial art education. Even 
present time we have not mapped out tl! 


field or formulated any practical plan of 


up to the 


procedure. 
We have recently set in operation a na 
tional scheme of vocational education 


under the direct supervision of the Fed 
eral Board for Vocational Education, cov- 
ering agricultural education, industrial 
education and education in home econom- 
ics. Now we should add to this a compre 
hensive, practical scheme of education i1 
industrial art This might be 
plished either through the present Federal! 


accom 


Board or through a separate board, but 
must be done without long delay if Amer 
ica is to compete favorably with Europea 


nations, even in our own American mark 
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ets, for the finer grades of manufactured 
articles. 


CHARLES A. BENNETT 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE BUREAU OF FRENCH-AMERICAN EDUCA 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Witu the 


and the United States Bureau of Edu- 


approval of the Department of 
state 
‘ation, and the cooperation of the French 
Ministry of Education, 
United 
school 
French-American on Correspondence, 
to be located Peabody College, 


Nashville, Tenn. The new bureau will pro- 


there will be operated 


States, beginning with the 
year, a National 


Educati 


at Ge 


n the 


coming 
orge 
pupils in 


English and the 
pupils in America who are studying French. 


mote correspondence between 


France who are studying 


A publication of the Bureau of Education 
states that the bureau will obtain from each 
in the United States the 
list of pupils recommended for correspondence. 


teacher of French 


Similar lists will be obtained from the teach- 


ers of English in France. For each pupil 


there will be given personal data as to age, 
sex, preparation and main interests, so that 
the bureau select the best-suited 


may corrTre- 


spondents for each individual pupil. Boys will 
correspond with boys, and girls with girls. 
From the bureau, teachers in America will re- 
ceive a list of carefully selected French corre- 
spondents, so distributed in all the representa- 
tive French and Belgian centers and the war 
area that there will be the maximum benefit 
for the For French and 
Belgian classes, there will be a similar repre- 


class as a whole. 


sentation of American centers. 

The plan is that the French and American 
weekly educational 
’ 


language 


correspondents exchange 
letters, each writing first in his own 
and later in the language of his foreign corre- 
Linguistic training will not be the 
Along with the 
letters, there will be a fine exchange of histor- 


spondent. 
nly educational end served. 


eal, artistic, geographical, manufactural, com- 


mercial and home-life material and inf 


+ 


rma- 
nm, clippings, picture postals, kodak views, 
leading up to the deepest exchanges of 


Bureau of 
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human sympathies and 
force international good 
All the correspondencs 


bers of a riven class W 


univers 


1 


private cl nd clubs, as well as hig! 


‘hools, are inch in the plan. 
‘hers, Nas] 


housing 


George Peabo ‘ollege for Tea 
Tenn ’ 


general administration. It is planned, 
' 


ville, and 
if funds 
permit, to establish within a 

a Spanish-American bureau 
where Spanish is taught 

the cooperat 
Ministry of Education, all 


Through 


colleges and universities of France 


sponding to the movement, so that many 
of French correspondents are already being re 


Any 


French is taught 


ceived. institutions in America wher 


or whe are students 


re ere 


who can read French, 

classes, clubs or study circles, wil 
by the 
blanks 
Any 


reached may write to 


bureau. Literature and 


will be sent throughout tl 


country 


classes not otherwise 


institutions or 


the bureau. 


DETROIT SCHOOL SURVEY 
AT a meeting of the board of education 
held on July 4, 1919, it was decided to make 
a complete survey of the entire school system 
by departments and have a report made to the 
board of education as soon as each depart- 
ment is completed. The committee appointed 
to direct this 
Frank Alfred, chairman, 
Mumford and J. S 


mittee has ad pted the following 


survey nsists of Inspector 
Inspectors S. C 


Stringham. The 


secure this data: 


It has beer 
Research t 


as of June 


ods now 
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and a 





recommendations for improvement, 


whether or not the recommendations 





with 
report as to 
of the Bureau made last year in connection with 
the accounts have been fully complied with, and 
whether the new forms and blanks for the various 
departments have been installed; this report to 
be complete and to include certain information 
that will be helpful to the board, viz.: The 
per pupil for instructions in the elementary schools 
and in the high schools, in the technical school, 
of medicine. 


cost 


school of commerce and the college 
It is intended that there shall be with this report 
a general balance sheet and an inventory of all the 
movable materials, including books. 

The handling of this accounting work has been 
delegated to Mr. Mumford. In connection with 
this survey the committee has decided to follow 
through the 
superintendent and _ his Mr. Packer. 
The work will consist of the following: 

A careful study will be made of the individual 
schools, commencing with the Northern High to 
determine whether all of the rooms and facilities 
are being proportionately used; that is, as to 
whether the overload in certain rooms can not be 
relieved by increasing the use of the other rooms. 
This study shall also include a careful analysis 
of the relation between the different 
education in both the elementary and the high 
schools, in the expectation that the final result 
when computed for the entire city will formulate 
the basis for our future building program; that 
is the percentage of the building to be assigned 
for the different departments. 

This survey will also include a study of the 
service performed by the different teachers, and 
the hours over which the service is spread. This 
study should develop the extent of efficiency in our 
teaching staff, and also the advisability in the 
congested districts of giving consideration to 
using two staffs in one building, or lap-over sys- 
tem, making use of the noon hour period. 


up certain features of the survey 


assistant, 


courses of 


THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS AND MAYOR 
HYLAN 


Tue Public Education Association has is- 
sued a statement criticizing Mayor Hylan, of 
New York City, for his course in school mat- 
ters, unfavorably comparing it with that of the 
late Mayor John Purroy Mitchel in a review 
of the school budget in this week’s bulletin of 
the association. 

One would think that a public official with such 
a generous impulse for the public schools as the 
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mayor has professed so vehemently to possess 


would at least start from where his predecessor 
left off. 
Apropos the 


generosity, one is 
tempted to ‘‘eall’’ the mayor, so to speak, on his 


question of 
claim of having provided $10,000,000 for the school 
building program this year. 

In his well-known appraisal of his own record, 
which appeared in the daily papers on August 27 
last, he cites this sum for the schools as tne first 
of his meritorious achievements. 

Reference to the minutes of the Board of Esti 
mate and Apportionment for December 30, 1918, 
however, reveals that what actually happened was 
this: 

At the Mitchell 
there was a balance of some $11,250,000 which had 


close of the administration 


school-building 
Board of Estimate 


appropriated for the pro 
gram. At a meeting of the 


one resolution was passed rescinding this eleven 


been 


and a quarter millions of unencumbered balances, 


and another resolution passed reappropriating 
$10,000,000 of it for the same general purposes! 

The pertinent fact is, that the mayor did not 
provide $10,000,000 for school buildings this year 
as he claims. What he really did was to permit 
the schools to have a part of what had already 
been granted them by his predecessor. 

The impertinent question is, what became of the 
other million had already 
been granted to the schools? 

One would naturally refrain from accusing our 
mayor of attempting to secure public approval 


under false pretensions by claiming for himself 


and a quarter—that 


what some one else did. 

There is only one conelusion,. He 
been totally unconscious of the facts and unaware 
that he was actually reducing the funds for school 
purposes instead of increasing them. 


must have 


While the $87,000,000 for the schools in th: 
budget estimates looks like an advance, the 
association says that this is not really the 
case. 

The apparently generous proportions of this 
super-budget estimate are largely due to the man 
datory increases in teachers’ salaries, the impera 
tive provisions for increase in register, the high 
cost of coal, lead pencils, and so forth, and the 
inclusion of a two-year building program and the 
redemption of tax notes, which have always, in 
former years and in former administrations, been 
taken care of in separate budget estimates. 
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YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
COOPERATION is invited in the circular letter 
which has been sent out by a committee of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, and is printed in the Elementary School 
Journal. Replies can be sent to the chairman 


or to other member of the committee. 
The members of the committee are as fol- 
H. Judd, chairman; W. C. Bagley, 
Chadsey, L. D. Coffman, 

P. Cubberley, E. C. Elliott, H. C. Morrison, 
G. D. M. Whipple. Their 


letter is reproduced in full herewith: 


any 


lows: C, 
J. C. Brown, C. E. 


Strayer, and G. 


the National Society for the 


Study of Education was organized last year and 


A ecommittee of 


charged with the responsibility of making a re 
port on new materials which can be used to enrich 
the curricula of elementary schools and high 
The known as the 
Materials for Instruction. It plans to 
publish for the next meeting of the Society a 
Yearbook in which 
presented of such new materials of instruction by 
teachers in different parts of the country and not 


Some teach- 


schools. committee is Com- 


mittee on 


numerous examples will be 


yet incorporated into the textbooks. 
ers have worked out lessons in local geography or 
civics; some have worked out science problems; 
others have done something in history or in litera- 
ture that is unique in its content. What is wanted 
is definite content material, not descriptive ac- 
counts of what was done. 

This is not to be a Yearbook of hopes and am- 
bitions, nor of general statements, but a Yearbook 
of actual material available 
with only so much descriptive material in each 


for classroom use, 
case as is necessary to tell how the material was 
made and employed. 
be laid on the fact that what is wanted is material 
usable in the schools. It is hoped that the Year- 
book teachers and 
supervisory officers to work on the general prob- 


Too much emphasis can not 


may serve as a stimulus to 
lem of enriching the curriculum through coopera- 
tive effort. 

The Yearbook must go to press on the fifteenth 
of November, 1919. That means that the material 
must be in the hands of the committee before 
October 31, 1919, if it is to be used. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE WISCONSIN STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Miss Amy Bronsky, 

grades, has resigned to continue her studies in 


supervisor of city 
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349 


Miss 


Laughlin who takes her place 


Columbia University. Katherine Mce- 
began her teach 
ing career under Superintendent Kendall in 
Indianapolis, after graduating from the city 
normal in that city. She was selected by Mr 
Kendall to 


after which she taught in the 


study at Columbia University, 


city training 


school. 


From this position she went to the 


the ¢ le 
Educa 


University of Chicago and taught in 
mentary department of the School of 
pursuing her studies for 
for M.A. degree. She 
methods in the 
of education and 
observation school 1 o the 
Dr. Frank C. Ti 
the State Department of 


Mr. H. L. 


failed a year ago to such an 


tion, while 
dk gree and 
University of Chic 
conducted classes in 
present time 
| 


uton 18 now a member Ol 


Public 


Terry, 


Instruction 
whose health 


that his 


in place of 
extent 
physicians advised him to resign. Dr. Touton 
was born in Wisconsin and 
Lawrence College in 1901. Hi: 
barrass for 
teacher of mathematics in the high 
He taught mathematics, and at St. 
Missouri, was principal of the Central High 
He then made 
of secondary education and kindred matters 
at Teachers’ College, 
where last June he received his Ph.D. degree. 
J. M. Dorrans, who has for some years been 


graduated from 
taught at Em 
a time, then went to Galesburg as 
school 
Joseph, 


School for five years. a study 


Columbia University, 


supervisor of the manual arts in the public 
schools of Wisconsin, has resigned to take a 
position in Janesville at an increased salary, 
and H. W. Schmidt, of the Oshkosh Normal 
School, takes his place in the department. 
Mr. Schmidt served an apprenticeship as a 
machinist and as a pattern maker. For two 


half 
lights 


he was installator of 
did 
He taught eleven years in the Central 
Paul, Minnesota, his sub- 


and chemical engineer- 


and one years 


electric and general engineering 
work. 
High School, St. 
jects being electrical 
ing, surveying, trigonometry, and analytical 
geometry. Following this, he was for six 
years supervisor of manual arts for the city 
of St. Paul, and 


for the school board and technica! adv ser I 


was also purchasing agent 


the building committee that was erecting four 
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schools. He also 
equipment 
For th: 


dk sig 


for all the shop 


new high ned furniture 


ul d 


tories. 


and labora- 
past seven years, he has been 
head of the department for training teachers 
of the manual arts in Oshkosh Normal School. 
Mr. Schmidt is 
of Minnesota 


course 


a graduate of the University 


in the engineering and science 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Rhode Island Normal 
operation with the Rhode Island 


offering a four-year c 


Tut School, in co 
State (‘o 


yurse lead 


liege, 18 


now 


degree of bachelor of education. 


has 


administration 


Carroll been appointed pro- 
school and 
‘ation; Guy M. Wells, professor of 
Dr. Grace E. 
educational psychology. 


Dr. A. 


sity High School and professor of education 


history 
edu- 
and 


cation, Bird. professor of 


H. Sta.ey, principal of the Univer- 


in the teachers college of the University of 
Nebraska, has been appointed superintendent 
Nebr., in succession to 
Superintendent T. W. B. 

Dr. L. R. ALpDERMAN, 
Portland, 


educational 


of schools at Hastings, 
Everhart. 
superintendent of 


schools of Oregon, has been ap- 


the 
D. ¢ 


pointed superintendent of 


Washington, 
Harvard Uni- 
versity announces the resignation of Dr. Roy 
Willmarth 


vocational 


Bureau of Navigation at 


THE division of education at 


Kelly, director of the bureau of 
He is 


California to accept a position 


guidance. returning to 
as director of 


for 


be associated 


education and employment 
He 
with the Pacific Coast Bureau of Employment 
Research with offices in the Flood Building, 
San 


management 


Roos Brothers. is also to 


Francisco. 


Proressor F. R. Hamitton, head of the ex- 
tension department of the University of Kan 
sas, who has been away on a leave of absencé 
while engaged in war work, will return to his 
Harold 


Professor 


position at the university this fall. 


G. Inghram, who has been filling 


Hamilton’s place the last few months, has ac- 
cepted a position as director of the executive 


department of the University of Florida. 
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DEUTSCH, associate 

Latin in the University of C 

summer session 

1919-20 

Middlebury College it 

announced that Dr. Edward D. Collins, 

Middlebury 

been chosen as provost of the 

Moore hi: 


rth, Kansas, to accept 


been appointed dean of the 


Los Angeles for 


ne openll 


year 


er of 
} 


tor of th Summer School, 


college. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. E. 


T1O! 


at Leavenw 


Ss pos! 
superintendency of the schools at Beau- 


His 


Bright, formerly 


Texas. Leave nwo 


successor at 


principal of Leay- 


th High School 
K. Weser, principal of the high school, 
lle, N.C 
of the city schools t 
Jr. 
J. A. 


supervisor for the 


has been elected superintend 


sueceed W. A. Ander- 


) 


SHOEMAKER, formerly rural school 


Kansas State Department 
of Education, has accepted a position with 
the McCormick-Mathers Co., of Wichita, the 
makers of diplomas and school records. 


J. H. 


public education, of 


CULKIN, superintendent of 
Missis- 


sippi, will resign on October 1. He expects 


county 
Warren county, 


to « business in Chicago. 


CLARK has resigned 

dency of Salem College, West Virginia. 
JouHn J. CuMMinGs, for the past fifteen years 

teacher in the Boston public schools, has beer 

appointed secretary of the central bureau of 

the Knights of 


will establish in New Haven. 


education which Columbus 
In general the 
purposes of the bureau will be to assist coun 
cils or groups of councils in the organization 
and conduct of classes for members and others 
who may desire to avail themselves of the edu 


With this end 


in view a nation-wide survey of existing edu 


cational opportunities offered. 


; 


eational facilities and extension courses wi 


be made at the outset by the bureau, and this 
information will be placed at the disposal of 
the councils engaged in educational activities 


Mr 


charge of elementary education, has resigned 


Z. E. Scott, assistant commissioner 1n 


to become superintendent of schools at 


Trenton. Mr. Edgar S. Pitkin, at present as- 
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sistant superintendent of schools in Newark, 
’e made vacant by Mr. Scott’s 
g Mr. Scott’s resig 
Calvin N. Kendall 
been great servic 

He brought t 

at industry, a 
haracter, an engaging pt rsonality, a keen in- 
rht into the problems of elementary educa- 
and zeal for the cause of education He 
on friends throughout the state. His 
rk with the helping teachers and with the 
perintendents of the state has been such as 
win the admiration of those with whom 
‘iated and the respect and con- 


commissioner.” 


Barker, R. H. Tawney and Henry 
arranged to teach at Amherst for 
period. Mr. Barker succeeded 

Fisher as senior history tutor at univers 

Oxford, and is the author of cession 
Political Philosophy of Plato and Aristotle,” 
” ete. Mr 
Tawney was labor candidate for Parliament 
Rochdale in 1918, and is the author of 
The Agrarian Problem of the Sixteenth 
entury,” “Studies in the Minimum Wage.” 


Political Theories in England 


Mr. Clay was in the ministry of labor (Whitly 
port) 1917-1918; lecturer at Leeds Univer- 
1912-1916, and is the author of “ Eco 
mies, an Introduction for the General 


Reader.” Unless a critical situation in the 


lustrial or educational world prevents, Mr. 


i UPiadl 


T 


Barker and Mr. Tawney will come to Amherst 
rly next year and Mr. Clay next spring or agp ary 
year following. Each will carry on tw . 
‘ Fraser Harris, dean of med 


esses any é ang a } re f : for . ’ . 
isses and arrangement will be mad and De, Frank Woodbury. d 
sits to other colleges and for public lectures. . 


school, for dentistry. 
A CORRESPONDENT writes: “ The noble career TH 
ri 

the Reverend John Chrysostom Burke, 


State of 


. . o established the 
S.J., was brought to a close on August 30, at 


John’s Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
leceased was an educator of high rank. He 
tudied at the St. Louis University, at Wood eee a - 

ek Colk re and at the Innsbruck University, , 
istria. He taught the classics for several 


brate 


1920. 


rs, and in 1895 he was made vice-president 
Marquette University, Milwaukee; from 


1898 until 1902 he held the same position at 
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address, anniversary din- 
ther fea- 


special anniversary 
ner in the campus auditorium and 
tures. 

THe fund bequeathed by Lord Strathcona 
to Yale University will be used to endow two 
Stratheona $140,000 
in the graduate school, a fund of $30,000 will 


be established for Strathcona memorial schol 


professorships of each 


arships and a fund of $250,000 for the erec- 
tion of a Strathcona memorial building, while 


the balance, which is now estimated at $50,000, 
devoted to the 


The income 


will be maintenance of the 
from these professor 


at least $7,000, 


structure. 
ships will allow a salary of 


¢ 


which is more than is available from most of 


the Yale 


professorships. 


Vassar Co.Liece has received a gift of 
$100,000 from Mrs. Blanche Ferry Hooker 
and Mrs. Queenie Ferry Coonley, of Green- 
wich, Conn., graduates, for a new alumne 


house. The building will be erected on Rock 
Lot on the campus. 

Tue department of art and architecture of 
Boston University has been made a part of 
the school of education. The department is 
direction and charge of 
Boston architect, 


under the general 
Frank Chouteau Brown, a 
who is recognized as a specialist in the design- 
ing of residences and country houses. 
ReaistratTion for the new school year of the 
Trade Union College conducted by the Boston 
Central Labor Union will take place at the 
Union’s headquarters, 987 Washington Street, 


from 8 to 10 p.m. on October 2, 3 and 4. The 
year will be divided into three terms and 


courses will be given in the following nine 
subjects: English composition, practise in 
discussion, literature, philosophy, physical sci- 
ence, history and government, law, economics 
and labor. 

It is expected that Superintendent Ettinger, 
of New York City, will open six more classes 
for exceptional children selected by the Ter- 
man tests, in the elementary schools this fall 
64, Man- 
hattan, several years ago, by District Superin- 
tendent William E. Grady, when he was prin- 


like the class organized in P. S. 
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cipal of that school. The class was suggested 
by the Bureau of Educational Experiments, 
with Miss Elizabeth Irwin in charge, and the 
first publication of the experiment appeared 


in School, June 7, 1917. 


A STATEMENT has been issued by President 
J. G. Schurman, of Cornell Univerity, in sup- 
port of a campaign for an additional $5,000,000 
increase the Cor- 

Dr. Schurman remarked that 


endowment to salaries of 
nell’s faculties. 
the United States pays its ditch diggers more 
than its college instructors, and its mechanics 
and trainmen more than its professors. The 
teacher must be paid, if not in proportion to 
the value of the high service he performs for 
society at least on the basis of compensation 
received by men of equal intelligence, educa- 
tion and in other professions. The 
sooner the profession of teaching is put on 


energy 


that sound economic basis the better it will be 
for the cause of education in America. He 
pointed out that the Bureau of Education at 
Washington had calculated that the averag: 
increase in the cost of living in the United 
States from July, 1914, to July, 1919, was 
about 70 per cent. In the face of this, he 
said Cornell salaries were practically the same 
as in 1900. “ The aim of Cornell,” continued 
Dr. Schurman, “has been to train men both 
for living and for living well, to furnish bot! 
liberal and practical education, to turn out 
both men of thought and men of action. The 
life of the university is vigorous and intense, 
its ideals high, its Americanism ardent and 
devoted. But a new era is now upon us and 
the university has other and larger needs.” 


THE resignation of Dr. W. R. Dodson, for 
twenty-five years dean of the college of agri- 
culture of Louisiana State University, and a 
leader in the agricultural affairs of the state, 
because the State Legislature at its last 
session failed to provide sufficient funds for 
the support of the college of agriculture, has 
as we learn from The Christian Scien 
Monitor, caused considerable agitation in edi 
cational circles, and a concerted movement 
on foot to persuade the governor to make a! 


emergency appropriation until the Legislatur 
meets, and then to force through sufficient ap 
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care 


one of the most useful and im 


ortant educational institutions in Louisiana 


Dodson’s resignation would also 


as director of the Agricultural Experi- 


Station. Both resignations are to take 
and Colonel J. C. Boyd, 


Louisiana State University, 


January 1, 


1e aid of Governor Pleasant is endeavor 


arrange matters that 
rsuaded to remain. 
P 


A RESOLUTION advising the formation of a 


federation of teachers was adopted by the 
High School Teachers’ Association, at a 
eting held in Cincinnati on September 12. 
is as follows: “ Ri 
Men High School 
rs’ Association (1) favors the forma- 
state federation of teachers which 
ill embrace in its membership all men and 


text of the resol 
That the Ci 


men who are engaged in the actual business 


of teaching in the public schools of Ohio, and 


vhich, in conjunction with other organiza- 


ns, state and local, shall exercise a direct 
nfluence on legislative action looking to the 
mprovement of the schools and the adequate 
(2) That it favors 


the immediate organization in Cincinnati, of 


mpensation of teachers 


local representative body of teachers which 
hall enlist the cooperation of other similar 
dies throughout the state in forming such 
federation. (3) That it 
ground of public policy, to any formal alli- 


is opposed, on 


nee with any special class interest whether 
f capital or of labor. The committee which 
drafted the resolution consisted of Messrs. FE. 
M. Benedict, H. E. Newman, Emerson Ven- 
ble, F. W. Engelhardt, W. C. Sayrs and M. 
R. McElroy. 

A CONFERENCE, attended by representatives 
f the professorial and non-professorial teach- 
ng staffs of the university institutions of 
England, Wales and Ireland, with Mr. R. D. 
of University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, as chairman, met at the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield to discuss the position with 
regard to superannuation, in view of the re- 


Laurie, 


nt act which confers non-contributory pen- 
n benefits upon all teachers in state-aided 
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ns except univer 
conference was attended by 
Associat on f 
Education. As reported 
Supplement of the Times 


Impre red Federa ed 


Directors 


and the I ichers’ 
and the dis 
a statemer! 


ives, and by tl 
positions drawn 
field Uni 

ing. “that 
strongly tl] 
Act, 
staffs of uni 


1918, 


was carried with only dissentient 
unanimously, was 
that 


modification of the Federated Superannuation 


further resolution, carried 


“that this conference urges before any 
Scheme for University Teachers be adopted an 
opportunity be to the 
of the staffs of the universities to place their 
directly before the President of the 
of Education and the and 
that this resolution be communicated imme- 
diately to the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation.” It was also decided to communicate 
with all the associations of teachers in schools 


riven various sections 
views 


Board Treasury, 


which come under the present act to advise 
them of the action being taken by the 
ference. Mr. James Graham, director of Edu- 


cation for Leeds, representing Administrators 


con- 


of Education pressed in his speech for the rec- 
ognition of the unity of the profession and the 
of all servants of the 
system under the Pensions Act. 


inclusion educational 


have been out! 


PROPOSALS 
quisition by the City Educati 
Manchester of an estate of mors 
in the Didsbury district, for the 
erecting a Central Training College for Teach 
ers at an estimated cost of £22,500. Residen 
tial 
about 275 


facilities f: 


purpose 


accommodation 

students an 
Tr day students 
would be availab!l 


building extensi 
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teachers is inade 





dation for the training of 


quate, and during the war the work has been 


carried on under difficulties on accoun 


requisition of premises by the milit: 


thorities. terms of a former 


Under the 


scheme the board of education had agreed to 


defray 75 per cent. of the cost of the land and 


building, and it is anticipated that a similar 


proportion will be offered in aid of the new 
undertaking 

Tue British Labor Party is making an ap- 
peal for financial assistance on behalf of Rus 
kin College, Oxford, the students of which are 


drawn almost entirely from members of trade 
societies and other work- 


decided by 


the minimum re 


unions, cooperative 


ing-cl associations. It has been 


the 
quired to place 


ass 
council that £76,000 is 
the college on a sound finan- 
This sum is made up as follows: 
£40,000: 


cial basis. 
Maintenance endowment, establish- 
ment and endowment of Women’s Hostel, £10,- 
000; extinction of debt, £6,000; completion 


Among the signa- 


of 


building scheme, £20,000. 
tories to the appeal are the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Balfour, Sir A. Geddes (president of the 
Board of Trade), Sir R. Horne (minister of 
Labor), Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. G. N. Barnes. 
M.P., Mr. J. R. Clynes, M.P., and Mr. A, Hen 


derson. 


Tue Welsh Department of the Board of Edu- 
cation announces that the president has ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the or- 
ganization of secondary education in Wales, 
and to advise how it may be consolidated and 
coordinated with a view to the establishment 
of a national system of publie education in 
Wales, regard being had to the provisions of 
the Education Act, 1918, and to the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Uni- 
versity Education in Wales. This committee 
is likely to be known as the Bruce committee, 
since the Honorable W. N. 
Bruce, principal assistant secretary for second- 
ary education of the board of education. His 
father, Lord Aberdare, presided over the com- 
mittee which led to the establishment of the 
Welsh intermediate school system, and he him- 


its chairman is 
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» 
recent R 


in Wales 


self was vice-chairman of the 


Commission on University Education 


the Experiment Station 


view to 


from 
with a 


WeE learn 
Record that 


storing the morale of people whose life has 


assisting in re- 


been fundamentally disturbed by the trials 
ind hardships of war, an attempt is being 
made in Belgium to revive and develop th 
League of Family Education. This associa 


founded by a 


tion was group 
parents in 1899. Its fundamental purpose is 
to encourage the education of children withir 
] sine alee 
the home in good morals, correct physic 
habits, and practical efforts for the benefit 
the family and society. It fully recognizes 
the great value of the education given by the 


school and the church, but holds that this car 
not take the place of the instruction which 


parents and other members of the family 
should give to children as they gr 
home. Before the 
considerable development, organized numerous 
and for instruction of 

published monographs 


It organized three interna 


w up in the 
war this association had 
conferences courses 
parents, and and 
monthly journal. 

tional congresses and a fourth was about to 
convene in this country when the war brok 
out. 
means of local, regional and provincial com 


It is now resuming its activities and by 


mittees is extending its influence throughout 
Belgium. To provide a central seat of its 
activities this league “ has decided to establish 
an Institute of Family Education as a memo 
rial to lasting peace and as a starting point of 
a new era of intense moral progress. This in 
stitute will concern itself with the study, pub- 
lication and dissemination of the best educa- 
tional methods for the family.” At the insti 
tute will be located a library, a museum, a! 
auditorium for and the central 
working force of the league. Additional in 
formation about this enterprise may be ol 
tained from Mr. Paul DeVuyst, 22 Avenue d 
l’Yser, Brussels, a leader in government enter 
prises for the benefit of the rural people 

and at director-general 


conferences 


Belgium present 


the Ministry of Agriculture. The situati 
is all the more grave owing to the 
that, at the same time, almost all the wet 
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nurses have disappeared, whic] 
paramount influence on the increase in 
mortality, which for babes under one 
jumped from 10.66 per cent. before the wa 
10 per cent. in 1918. Th 
hat the Assistance 
vure from the rural districts durin; 


number of m 


publique wa 


‘reased from 1,353 to sixty-five 
iake up for this dearth of 
icial feed ng have, 
ut conditi 
he government 


ional organi 


Teachers, 


National 


» establish 


Union of 


a joint standing com 


he British 
as agreed t 
salaries. That cases in which the 

or given no- 


e to withdraw their services shall be referred 


‘hers have already withdrawn 


] 


That in the 
endeavor to 


first instance the 
De- 


¢ 
i 


rbitration. 
] frame by 


ala 
scale 


15 a provisional minimum 


ilaries. That all authorities shall bring thei 


arrangements up to the level of the 
date to be 
that the seale shall operate for a specified 
period, and that, pending the settlement of a 
while the 
Union of 
of teachers’ 


salary 


spt cified, 


‘ommittee’s scale by a 


afterwards scale is in 
the National 
will not support local withdrawal 


Revision of the seale will be a mat- 


scale and 
operation, Teachers 
services. 
ter for the committee, which will also act as 

nciliator in special cases of areas where thé 

ral seale is above the committee’s scale, and 
where local or other conditions appear to call 
for special consideration. 


Bonuses to meet the high cost of necessities 
ive been given to elementary- and high-school 


+} 
Lie 


ichers and principals of Chicago by 
vard of education to tide them over until a 
w schedule of salaries can be put into effect 
» amounts of these bonuses range from $100 
highest paid teachers and principals t 

he lowest. It that a 
schedule of 


next January. 


is expected 


igner 


salaries will be adopted 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
RECENT EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
WISCONSIN 
WuiLe the schools 1: passed t 
Wi 


recognized by 
and 


For cities of the third 


minimum 


special school tax limit wa 

5.5 mills, this in addition to 

districts th 

vas from 2 per cent. to 2.25 per cent 
The 

deaf pupils in day schools was raised from $150 

high 
1: 


imit was doubled, being made $72 as against 


taxes. In common school 


\ 


school tax limit. state allowance 


to $200 yearly. The school tuition 


the old $36 for nine months’ term. 

The 
raised from $60 a month for at least 8 months 
mth for 10 


minimum salary for teachers was 


in the state at large and $90 a m: 


months in Milwaukee. Previous laws mak 
salary fi | 


the minimum r experienced teach 


ers and normal graduates in rural district 
considerably more. Ih 
granted distrists 


sion 
teacherages will for p1 
a salary 

The salary 
in co 

to &80 


REO 


to $100 an 
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salaries of county superintendents were for 
the first time determined by state legislation, 
although these salaries are wholly paid by the 
counties. Minimum salaries were established 
at $1,200, $1,400 and $1,600, depending upon 
the number of rural teachers in the counties. 
While these minima are low, the principle of 
of them was established 


actuality 


state determination 
the 


Forty-six 


and raise in was substantial. 


wh?) 


county superintendents out of 72 


received increases of from $50 to $600. To 
protect the teachers’ retirement fund, de- 
creases of 15 per cent. in annuities paid 
teachers until 1921 were ordered. 


The scarcity of teachers made inevitable the 
question of postponing the operation of the 
law requiring all new teachers to have one 
year of professional training in addition to 
four years of high-school work or the equiv- 
alent. As a result, the operation of the law 
as to high-school graduation was postponed 
from 1921 to 1923. The law requiring a year 
of professional training has been in effect for 
some years and still remains in effect. 

The tendency state 
county control for stimulating and guiding 
local efforts for is shown by laws 
embodying these features: 
minimum salaries for county superintendents, 
although these salaries are paid by the coun- 
ties; authority for the inspectors of the state 
department of public instruction to condemn 
school buildings; permission for schoolhouses 


toward greater and 
schools 


establishment of 


to be used for patriotic purposes; compulsory 
naming of schoolhouses in addition to the 
present system of numbering, outside of in- 
corporated cities and villages, in order to 
facilitate mail communication with the state 
superintendent and the county superintendent; 
compulsory institute at the state superintend- 
ent’s office for all county supervising teachers 
who come with pay for their time and with 
expenses paid; extension of the national flag 
requirement to private and parochial schools; 
authorization for a properly prepared clinical 
psychologist to pass on the question of feeble- 
mindedness in a child before commitment to 
an institution; permissive county uniformity 
of text-books if voted by the county school- 
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board convention; placing work of certifica- 
tion in hands of county superintendent for 
all teachers under his supervision with safe- 
guards for due recognition of professional 
training on certificate credits; provision for 
free texts by districts if approved by voters; 
prohibition of shortening school term by teach- 
Saturdays in the term 


ing on more than five 


or on school holidays. 


The patriotic feeling aroused during the 
war resulted in laws for giving diplomas to 
high-school seniors who entered the war, for 
granting the use of school buildings for 
patriotic purposes, for extending the flag re- 


quirement to private and parochial schools, 
and finally for granting an educational bonus 
to those engaged for three months or more in 
war service. Under the bonus bill, any person 
who served in the army, navy or Red Cross 
for the requisite time, may draw $30 per 
month for each month spent at an approved 
school in the next four years, up to a max- 
imum of $1,080. The work can be taken in 
various kinds of educational institutions, but 
not in any conducted for profit. Any man 
taking advantage of this forfeits the corre- 
sponding part of the $10 per month cash bonus 
allowed him under another law. The educa- 
tional bonus act was passed the second week 
in September so that no one can forecast its 
workings at this date. It is claimed that ten 
thousand boys wish to take advantage of it, 
more than half of them desiring to attend the 
university where no such number can be ac- 
commodated in addition to the record-break- 
ing attendance already expected. 

The increased interest in health aroused by 
the war produced laws making employment of 
a county nurse compulsory by 1921 and as- 
signing a considerable portion of her time to 
work with school children, and expanding the 
teaching of hygiene and sanitation until these 
now occupy five periods a week for half a 
year in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 

The modern tendency to regard much more 
carefully the education of children in the 
upper grades is reflected in the new working 
permit and junior high-school acts. Under 
the first, the standards for working certificates 
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were raised to completion of the sixth grade 
or seven years in school until 1920 with com- 
pletion of the seventh grade or eight years 
in school after that. The junior high school 
was given legal recognition on a par with 
other parts of the state school system by lay- 
ing down conditions under which such schools 
may be recognized. 

The 
may also be judged from the bills that failed 


tendencies in educational legislation 


to pass. The most important of these were: 
(1) Bills increasing the authority of the state 
board of education, for example giving it the 
right to summon any workers in the state 
system for any length of time at its pleasure, 
and another giving it the right to pass upon 
the granting of all state aid, a matter now 
vested in the state superintendent of public 
instruction; (2) Bills providing for more at- 
tention to physical education, which appear 
defeated efforts of 
politicians, some of whom seemed to be op- 


to have been through 
posed to any system of physical training for 
the youth of the state; (3) A bill providing 
that all instruction in the schools must be in 
English. The original bill for this appears to 
have been defeated by parochial and high- 
school interests. The latter were opposed be- 
cause it would not permit the use of foreign 
work. A bill 
later drawn to apply to work in the grades 
only, but it failed to pass. 


languages in high-school was 
The resistance of 
the parochial schools was asserted by them to 
be based on the principle of opposition to 
control of and on 
claims that the parochial schools were already 


public private schools 
ising English as much as they could, and 
would shortly be conducting all their work in 
(4) Bills fixing 


1 uniform number of members of city school 


English of their own accord. 


boards and giving the board power to deter- 
The 


because of the 


the size of the school tax levy. 
of these defeated 
efforts of local politicians in many cities and 
these efforts and the 
ir of greatly increasing tax burdens. 


mine 


first was 


the second because of 


CarTeR ALEXANDER 
STATE DEPATMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUTION, 
MADISON, WIs. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
A REAL VALUE OF LATIN 

To THE Epiror oF ScHoo. anp Society: The 

hard-pressed supporters of Latin 

Quintus II. in th 


weicome sv 
doughty a champion as 
number for August 29, but they regret that so 
profound a logician should conceal his identity 
under a nom de plume. His arguments are so 
penetrating and so luminous and his conclu 
sions so helpful, that one desires to know mor 
about his remarkable city and its conditions, 
and particularly about the standing of the 


How 


ever much one may rejoice in such a powerful 


president of the local Hibernian bank 


auxiliary who writes with the ability so com 
mon in classical scholars, one hesitates to ac- 
Is it not possible that 
omitted ? 


May not the average temperature of the local- 


cept his conclusions. 


some important factors have been 


ity, or the height of the school buildings. or 
the weight of the teachers, or the height of th« 


1 


pupils, or the support of Mr. Flexner, have 


something to do with the problem? Other 


champions of classical studies have been car 
ful to include all factors and to observe the 
accepted canons of reasoning in tracing effects 
to causes. 

If it be true that the study of 


fathers of Latin students, it is 


Latin abolishes 
poverty in the 
not too much to expect your correspondent to 
Con 


high cost of 


elaborate his argument for the use of 
gress in its attempt to lower the 
living. But perhaps the development of the 
the conditions 
that his 


is much to 


labor unions is the cause of 
that he had discovered, or it may b 
zeal has ruined his judgment. It 
that 


blinds a writer to fairness, 


be regretted partisanship sometimes 
reasonableness and 
justice, and permits him to sink to ridicule, 
mockery, and insult. The defenders of the 


have hitherto been free from 


faults. C 


enemies of Latin have often 


classics 
rruptio ptimi pessim 1 

the zea fe 
verts. Is Quintus one? W. A. Merriw 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 
UNDERPAID TEACHERS 
Tue University of C and Northwest 


ern University hi: just voted a substantial 
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increase of the salaries of the faculty. 
Friends of Harvard University are beginning 
a campaign to raise eleven million dollars for 
an endowment fund to be used largely to pay 
salaries. 

This calls attention emphatically to a situ- 
ation in American universities which reflects 
little credit upon either our sense of justice 
or our foresight. Although we are proud of 
our universities and pour millions into them, 
we have seemed to be more concerned with 
their material than their intellectual consti- 
tution. That is, we build buildings and 
scrimp on the pay of those who are to give 
them excuse for being. The pay of our 
teachers is a national scandal. 


One of the reasons for this undoubtedly is 


to be found in the national egotism of donors. 
The man who makes an endowment is usually 
a man of “practical,” that is, material, ac- 
complishment. He thinks in terms of ob- 
jective creation. His imagination does not 
work very well upon the imponderables and 
impalpables. When he gives he wants “ 
> a stadium, an 


some- 
thing to show for his money,’ 
assembly hall, a campus, a chapel, a dor- 
mitory, a science hall. This will bear his 
name and be a tangible monument to him. 
Some go further than this and will endow 
a chair or even a course. 

But to give money to a fund for adequately 
compensating and therefore raising the level 
of teaching is an almost anonymous service. 
It is writing one’s name in water. 

Nevertheless, if we are going to raise to 
any intelligent conception of education, we 
must in some way provide that teaching and 
research and scholarship be decently compen- 
sated. Our present attitude is well expressed 
in an advertisement which the New York 
Times quotes from the Manchester Union. 
Wanted, says this advertisement, “one hun- 
dred young women to whom life is not alto- 
gether a matter of dollars and cents, to take 
a position in New Hampshire’s rural schools 
at, say, $15.” 

The unconscious irony of that smug appeal 
is only matched by its canting vicarious ideal- 
ism. A great American commonwealth, one 
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of the oldest in the nation, wants the in- 
structors of its youth—“ to whom life is not 
altogether a matter of dollars and cents” 
to give their service for half what a factory 
girl can earn, as the Times says, all the year 
round. 

It is a disgrace to America that while we 
are energetically applying ourselves to making 
money and setting up our actual standard of 
success On a money basis and never for a 
moment losing our shrewd sense of the value 
of what money can buy, we have the hypocrisy 
to pretend that a teacher ought to be content 
with moral values for hard work which in 
other employments is paid for in cold cash. 

We confess this notion gives us moral 
nausea. Also it seems to us an evidence of 
crass want of intelligence. A great teacher is 
worth more to a state though he teach by the 
roadside than a faculty of mediocrities 
housed in Gothic piles. It is men who make 
universities and men are worthy of their hire. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


A SPECIAL commission appointed to advise 
the Chicago school board on the selection of 
a superintendent of schools for Chicago urged 
the appointment of Superintendent C. E. 
Chadsey of the Detroit public schools at a 
salary of $18,000. The salary was so large 
that there was at first some doubt whether 
or not the board of education would accept 
the recommendation. 

The head of the largest automobile factory 
in Detroit, where Mr. Chadsey was superin- 
tendent of schools, gets $150,000 a year, and 
this is not considered an exorbitant salary. 
The management of the Chicago schools is a 
great deal more important than the manage- 
ment of an automobile factory, and it requires 
at least a careful training and as good ex- 
ecutive ability. The manager of the auto- 
mobile factory must produce money for the 
stockholders of the company. The superin- 
tendent of Chicago’s schools must produce 4 
quarter of a million good citizens. 

There can scarcely be a question as to th: 
relative value of the products of the two 
plants. 


























But the head of the automobile factory gets 

$150,000, while the head of the citizen factory 
gets $18,000 after the school board has screwed 
ts courage up sufficiently to pay that un 
heard-of sum to a school teacher. 

Hog Island shipyard workers are receiving 
$66 to $70 a week for labor requiring very 
little preliminary training. School teachers 
receive $15 to $20 a week for work requiring 
vears of expensive preparation.—Springfield 
(Ill.), News Record. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE WRITING ABILITY OF TEACHERS 
Ir is obvious that imitation, both voluntary 
and involuntary plays a large part in the 
Starch, who 
investigated the average tendency of adults to 


acquisition of skill in writing. 


unconscious imitation of penmanship models, 
reported it as considerable in slant, size of 
letters and form. If variation is great in the 
ease of adults whose writing habits are fixed, 
we are justified in assuming that imitation 
plays a much larger part in determining what 
the writing style and quality of children shall 
be. Learning comes more quickly through 
watching some one write, and then imitating 
the process than by copying a static model: at 
least the action is of more influence. 

Since children learn to write by watching 
the teacher write, and their penmanship is 
formed and modified for ‘good or bad by the 
writing habits of the teacher, it is important 
that she be a reasonably good writer. Free- 
man’s study of the quality of writing essential 
for ordinary vocational purposes, shows that 
quality 11 on the Thorndike scale is the min- 
imum, and that quality 14 is desirable. The 
median attainment of the eighth grade re- 
ported by Thorndike is 10.9. As there is 
much overlapping of grades, it appears that 
over sixty per cent. of the pupils leaving the 
elementary schools, reach approximately the 
minimum, and that many reach 14, which is 
given as the mark of the greatest proficiency 
desirable. From Ayers’ study the conclusion 
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is reached that about sixty per cent. of thos 


who complete the elementary grades will need 
to possess an efficient writing ability, either 
for use in the vocations or in high school. 


Therefore, practically as many reach the min- 
imum standard as will have need for it. We 
can not be sure, however, that the group which 
reaches the standard, and that which needs it 
are identical. It is only necessary to grade 
the penmanship of high-school students to 
show that such is not the case, and probably 
measurements of the quality of the writing 
done by those engaged in vocational pursuits 
would show many who fail to approximate the 
standard. 

If pupils are to acquire the necessary skill 
should 


better than the minimum. 


in writing, teachers certainly write 


Except in few in- 
stances will pupils excel their teachers whil 
instruction. To the 


under their pupil, the 


teacher’s writing represents the ideal, a per 


fection, which he seldom attain. 
Quality 14 is not too high to expect of teach- 


ers of writing. 


expects to 


The rural schools do not have the advantag: 
of a special teacher of writing, and it is con- 
sequently more important that the teacher be 
able to write legibly. 
of writing being done by the teachers in the 
rural schools of the state of Oregon, 1,711 
samples of their penmanship were taken and 
graded on the Thorndike scale. There were 
represented 207 men and 1,504 women, the 
total being about forty per cent. of all the 


To discover the quality 


rural school teachers in the state. 

As the Palmer Method has been in use in 
this state for six years, the samples were also 
classified as vertical, medium slant and slant, 
and rated by the Freeman scale for uniform- 
ity of slant. The purpose of doing this was to 
find out if the teachers are actually using the 
Palmer system themselves. Not one conspic- 
uous 
found, indicating that teachers use the style 


sample of Palmer penmanship was 
of writing they were taught, and will not 
change when they are called upon to teach a 
new and different system. The results of the 
test are shown in the following tables and 


firures : 
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TABLE I 


Distribution of Scor 


Men 


indicates, women write better 
for the former 
being 12.92; for the latter 11.43. Only 127 
of the men, or 59.4 per cent. of the total 
number, write better than the minimum, and 
the quality 


As the table 


than men, the median score 


only 19, or 9 per cent., reach 


desirable. No men reach step 18, the highest 
on the scale. 
write quality 11 or better, and 482, or 32 per 
The median 


1.253 women or 83.3 per cent.. 


cent., reach or pass quality 14. 
for the combined scores is 12.75, and 80 per 
cent. of all the teachers write the minimum 
better. about 20 per 


cent. of the teachers do not write well enough 


quality or Evidently 
to qualify them to teach penmanship; whether 
the percentage is larger or not depends upon 
the standard we believe the teacher should in 


TABLE II 


Scores According to Style of Writing 


Vertical Medium Slant Slant 
Quality 
Women| Men | Women Men Women 


102.) 1,711 
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X. No, 248 


reason attain. Thorndike gives 10.9 as the 
median attained by eighth grade students: the 
results here that teachers 


write but little bettert, and that many do not 


given show men 
write so well. 

The vertical 
exclusively by the women, and men divide 
slant and 


system seems to be followed 


allegiance to medium slant 


Although the lowest quality 


their 
about equally. 
represented in the samples of vertical is 10, 
the median is less than for either of the others 
being 12.08, 12.79 and 12.7 for the three in the 
order given above. The writers of medium 
slant are therefore slightly better in penman- 
ship than the others, and the best writers use 


the medium slant. 


TABLE Ill 


Uniformity of Slant 


510 


The median slant was 3.9 which correlates 
Prob- 
ably a step higher than five should have been 
and 18 are herewith 
grouped entirely under grade 5. The last part 
of the study indicates there is a very close 
relationship between quality of penmanship 
and uniformity of slant, 
points the way to making better writers. 


fairly well with the median of quality. 


used, as qualities 17 


and to a degree 


conclusion is evidently warranted that 


system of penmanship however excellent, and 
methods of teaching however complex, formal 
and detailed will avail nothing in teaching 
penmanship if they do not take into account 
the improvement of the teachers themselves. 
Joun C. ALMACK 
EUGENE, OREGON 








